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PREFACE 


A CAREFUL watch on the events of a quarter 
of a century has convinced me that the 
vicious social developments of the nineteenth 
century were abnormal and were due to 
an artificial, and therefore removable, cause. 
That the cause is deep, insidious and subtle 
goes without saying: had it been obvious 
it would have been easily discovered. 
Nowhere have I seen a full text of Magna 
Charta, which so illuminates the times of 
the Normans, save in a translation of a 
French History of England; the book 
came from Beckford’s library and was in 
a fisherman’s cottage. It is curious that 
in a translation of a Dutch work have I 
discovered the best historical account of 
the Bank of England. I refer to Bisschop’s 
Rise of the London Money Market. But for 
that work I must have apologized for the 
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slenderness of the early history in this book. 
Bisschop’s work makes an apology unneces- 
sary; it is needless to multiply labour: 
where he leaves off the argument of this 
book commences. 

In chapter iii, part I, Bisschop observes :— 


“* About this time [1780]the Bank [of England] 
adopted the unfortunate theory that the note circu- 
lation should be contracted simultaneously with an 
efflux of gold from the Bank, in order to bring about 
a reflux of the specie withdrawn, owing to the 
searcity of circulating medium created by this 
action. The author of this idea was Mr. Bosan- 
quet.” 


It is also noted :— 


““ The theory, as amended [i.e., that the currency 
should vary with the foreign exchanges], found 
its way into the Bank Act of 1844.” 

Where the base of the circulation is a 
mixed one or uncertain, the above result 
must be a necessary consequence. The 
object of this book is to bring forcibly home 
to the popular mind that the monetary 
circulation of this country is not based on 
its standard of value, as is generally sup- 
posed, but is—as a consequence of statute 
—hbased upon the Bank of England note, 
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a large portion of which is based on fiduciary 
security and not on bullion. 

When the above is the condition, there 
must exist a sensitive state of the Money 
Market, a keen competition of commercial 
capitals for profit, and a consequent depres- 
sion of wages to a minimum requirement. 

That the remedy can be effected almost 
by a stroke of the pen is the one great hope. 
The hopes that the efforts and immense 
developments of the past two centuries would 
effect the alleviation of the general mass of 
mankind have been disappointed. The con- 
dition of those unendowed with capital is 
almost one of helotage after two centuries of 
marvellous invention in labour-saving appli- 
ances. It is very evident Society is shaking 
at its foundations with anger and despair, 
which if unrelieved must be followed by 
irretrievable disaster. But as Dessaix re- 
marked at Marengo, “though the battle 
is most certainly lost there is still time 
to win another.” There is still perhaps 
sufficient time to put our house in order 
before the day of Wrath. 

That the energies of this country are 
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being confined to within a third of immediate 
possibilities by faulty statutory arrange- 
ments I am firmly convinced. If the error 
of the Bank Charter were amended, relief 
would be immediate, the poverty of a class 
would disappear in an incredibly short 
space of time, and I have sufficient faith 
in the verve of a really prosperous Society 
to doubt the possible existence of a really 
poor person. The old-time scourges of 
War, Pestilence and Famine might.intervene 
to delay the process and, judging from 
history, probably will. Man’s Evil Fate 
will not let him easily escape. 

Where Bisschop leaves off, the argument 
of this book begins. Bisschop does not 
appear to refer to the controversy that arose 
in the “‘ thirties ” of the last century among 
the London Bankers, when the dangers 
of a mixed basis to the circulation began 
to be seriously apprehended. Peel was sup- 
posed by his Act to have based the circu- 
lation on the standard of value. I have 
the advantage of some communications from 
Mr. Ichabod Wright, an eminent Nottingham 
banker at that period and better known 
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as the translator of Dante, in which he 
points out that by not distinguishing the 
fiduciary portion of the Bank of England 
note issue from that against gold actually 
deposited Peel stultified the very object 
of his Act: the basis of the circulation 
remaining as uncertain under the Act of 
1844 as previously. 

The public is fortunately much more 
conversant with the subject of the Foreign 
Exchanges and Currency than formerly ; 
but there is still a giant ignorance. This 
book is a very small stone to throw at so 
huge a Goliath, but, failing others, it is 
going to be thrown. 
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I 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


CHAPTER I 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Tue following chapters are intended to 
give an historical sketch of the financial 
system of this country from the reign of 
William III. It is purposed to show that 
the advantages that we may have enjoyed 
under it have accrued in spite of the financial 
system then instituted, owing to the private 
energy and tenacity of purpose of the people : 
that the social distresses and vicious develop- 
ments in our civilization during the past 
two centuries are abnormal and due to 
an artificial, and therefore removable, cause ; 
that this cause is due to statutory enact- 
ments, to the past action of Ministers 
of State, and can only be removed in a 
peaceable manner by Ministers of State. 
Previous to William III’s reign the desti- 
tution of any class in the community was 


practically unknown. There were destitute 
: 3 
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individuals doubtless; but ‘there was not 
a destitute class. Since that reign destitu- 
tion has been the common lot of a large 
portion of the lower orders: at the same 
time enterprise and agriculture have experi- 
enced lengthy periods of difficulty and 
depression of a character unknown before 
except during the wilful depreciation of 
the coinage by Royal Ministers and in those 
notorious instances when Charles I borrowed 
from the merchants’ treasure at the Tower 
and when Charles II closed the Exchequer. 

The Government of that questioned usurp- 
ation of William III did not at first enjoy 
the confidence of any considerable class, 
although supported by a powerful aristo- 
cratic junta; consequently it was soon in 
considerable financial straits. Primarily to 
obtain financial support, and secondarily 
to secure the support of moneyed men 
who would embark their fortune in the 
same ‘‘ bottom ”’ with the new Government, 
the Administration of that day perpetrated 
a “job.” At the instance of a Scotsman 
named Paterson the Government granted 
a Charter in exchange for a loan of money, 
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whereby the management of the monetary 
circulation of the realm was handed over 
to a company of moneyed men, who became 
known as the Corporation of the Bank of 
England. 

At the present time it is well known that 
a “‘ managed currency ” is a very dangerous 
system. It may be managed very well, 
it is generally through design or ignorance 
managed very badly. This system was 
first impeached by Bolingbroke, who, writing 
fifty years after that political event, said : 
“We, who came after them [William’s 
supporters| and have long tasted the bitter 
fruits of the corruption they planted, were 
far from taking such alarm at our distress 
and our dangers as they deserved.” Al- 
though the statutory constitution of the 
Bank of England was often suspected as 
the hidden cause of the distressed state of 
the Nation, there does not appear to have 
been any adequate explanation till a few 
bankers, among whom Jones Loyd—after- 
wards Lord Overstone—is best remembered, 
called in question the conduct of the Bank 
under Horsley Palmer in 1836. The national 
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distresses were at that time very evident 
even to the more obtuse and optimistic : 
it was easy to see that the failure of 
enterprise, the depression in wages and the 
constant unemployment were due to the 
recurring financial crises. Jones Loyd 
demonstrated that such crises were not 
due to some initial error in the credit sys- 
tem nor was the distress the fault of the 
people themselves, but sprang from the 
statutory constitution of the Bank of Eng- 
land, which was by its Charter compelled 
to fulfil incompatible functions. It is only 
just to say that Sir Robert Peel tried 
to grapple with the question; but after 
experience obliged Mr. Gladstone to admit 
that the attempt was a failure. 

The chief, perhaps the sole, evil of the 
original Charter of the Bank of England 
was the clause forbidding any association 
of more than six persons to issue any note 
within sixty miles of London. ‘This clause 
had the effect of preventing associations 
of bankers uniting to form an establish- 
ment for the safe custody of their bullion 
reserves, which is a necessity of extended 
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commerce and foreign trade. The Bank of 
England was thereby enabled to secure to 
itself any financial business it thought fit 
to have; but as big monopolists often 
ignore small transactions, the body of Lon- 
don private bankers were enabled to grow 
up under its shadow to carry on the smaller 
financial transactions of private persons. 
But this clause in its Charter also had this 
other effect—it made the Bank of England 
solely responsible for maintaining an ade- 
quate ultimate reserve of bullion. As the 
Bank of England was a trading establish- 
ment it could not remain passive, and it 
was through the recurring necessity for 
strengthening this bullion reserve that the 
Bank had to take those severe actions on 
credit, by raising its rate or refusing accom- 
modation, which occasioned the subsequent 
periods of financial crisis and consequent 
national distress. 

Perhaps there is this to be said for the 
original Charter—it saved us from the 
endless imbecilities of Governments. By 
its own Act our Government had cut off 
from itself any further power of managing 
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the currency without ruining its great 
creditor, the Bank of England. This power 
the Government of France retained, with the 
result of the ruin of the Scotsman Law’s 
system of finance in that country, which 
entailed those financial difficulties that, after 
fifty years, culminated in the throes of the 
great French Revolution. 

Secured thus far, the private bankers 
came to deposit their spare balances with 
the Bank of England. Having thereby 
gained the support of their formidable 
competitor—in fact having got the Bank 
thus far in their power—they were enabled 
to develop that wonderful credit system of 
ours, which has been the real cause of our 
financial predominance and the means of 
calling the resources of the country into 
action. Continental Governments, by arro- 
gating to themselves the full powers of 
managing their internal monetary circula- 
tion, obliged their peoples to ignore the 
facilities of private issuers of credit money. 
In England the Government had tied its 
hands in this matter, the Bank of England 
ignored the lesser businesses, and people 
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became accustomed naturally to the financial 
facilities offered by their neighbours the 
private bankers. The private bankers grew 
by popular support from obscure men to 
a position of great importance and influence 
by the end of the eighteenth century. 
True, the imbecilities of the Royal Govern- 
ment and the governors of the Bank of 
England often occasioned long periods of 
distress and much individual ruin ; but when 
this condition of affairs began to affect the 
now influential bankers, whose prosperity 
after all depended on the solvency of their 
customers, the situation became too serious 
not to force some concession from the 
Government before popular despair drove 
on to violent revolution. 

The new difficulties experienced by trade 
and agriculture soon led to those strange and 
till then unknown gluts of idle money capital. 
This money capital in turn as its amount 
grew unmanageable fed those bursts of 
frenzied speculation of which the famous 
South Sea Bubble is an early instance, 
followed by other periods of depression, 
calm, glut, speculation, panic, in regular 
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succession. The years 1782-84 saw a great 
crash of financial houses, and while inquiry, 
largely led by Sir John Sinclair, was con- 
sidering the statutory constitution of the 
Bank of England with suspicion, as the 
primary cause of the disaster, occurred 
the crash of 1798 on the opening of the 
War with France. 

The failure of an equitable distribution of 
profits to labour and enterprising capital, a 
failure which must ever attend a vicious finan- 
cial system, occasioned during this century 
through its consequent recurring agricultural 
depressions the rapid disappearance of the 
lesser country gentry and freeholders, the 
representatives of the old Norman knights 
and English freemen. The same condition 
also must occasion a struggle for survival 
of commercial capital, and this increasing 
commercial competition soon set ingenuity 
to work to devise machinery for cheaper 
instead of more excellent production. The 
fecundity of invention that characterized 
the past two centuries may be attributed to 
this struggle for a livelihood—an advantage, 
though, gained by the enslavement of the 
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individual to a vicious environment: in 
fact this result is one of the greatest tributes 
to human effort and human endurance; 
but the struggle has caused innumerable 
private tragedies. Thus artisans and the 
working classes, men, women and children, 
could find no other work and _ were 
crowded into factories, round which grew 
slums and cities. True, this gave great 
wealth to the lucky employer, who would 
precipitately retire from the neighbour- 
hood of the masses he had exploited to 
a distant county, where, purchasing the 
estate of a ruined aristocrat, he would pose 
henceforward as a county magnate. The 
shock of the French Revolutionary Wars, 
by creating a necessity for real public virtue 
of which Nelson and the Admirals are so 
great and true a British type, checked 
somewhat this process. 

The taxation at the close of James II’s 
reign, taking Sir John Sinclair’s figures, 
was under two millions sterling, out of which 
a very efficient navy and an army of 20,000 
men were maintained, while the poor rates 
were £160,000, i.e., one-twelfth of the revenue. 
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Ten years later the taxation was four millions 
and the poor rate one million, or one-fourth 
of the revenue. This pressure never slack- 
ened till the “forties ’’ of the last century, 
when it was awful. This tells its own tale 
of something rotten in the State. 


II 


THE PERIOD OF THE GREAT 
WAR 


y 
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CHAPTER II 
THE PERIOD OF THE GREAT WAR 


Tue last chapter, dealing with our financial 
history since William III’s accession, left 
the country in no happy plight. One gleam 
of sunshine came with the accession to 
power of the Earl of Chatham, the avowed 
enemy of “the cannibals of Change Alley,” 
and the one really great leader we have ever 
had under our political party régime. After 
his tragic seizure in the House of Lords 
whilst attacking our treatment of the Ameri- 
can colonies, and subsequent death, the 
predictions of Bolingbroke, Swift and others 
were clearly seen to be fulfilled: and a 
great cry arose for financial and Parliamen- 
tary reform, which was cut short by the 
outbreak of the French Revolutionary War 
in 17938. 

On the invasion of Holland by the French, 
it was discovered that the Bank of Amster- 


dam had been indulging in the invariable 
15 
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sin of nations and had been lending to the 
State from the bottom of its hoard: its 
bullion warrants had in part a backing of 
credit securities only. At once the inter- 
national bankers shifted their operations 
from Amsterdam, which had been the centre 
for settling the world’s exchanges for two 
centuries, to London, which has since occu- 
pied that international position. The one- 
eyed man among the blind is King, and our 
system, however faulty, was not subject to the 
caprices of Governments as in other coun- 
tries. The statutory limitations were known 
and certain, and the phalanx of the private 
bankers saved the country and afforded 
machinery for calling all its energies into 
action. To its private bankers the country 
owes a debt of gratitude which it has yet 
to recognize. 

Bitter in peace, the utter rottenness of 
our statutory system in face of a real national 
crisis was again quickly proved. The Bank 
of England, to save itself by the only 
method possible under its Charter, made 
such an action on credit that, according to 
Chambers, seventy-one banks closed at once 
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out of a total of under two hundred. Scot- 
land, owing to her banking system being 
independent of ours, escaped fairly well; 
but Ireland, whose system had been arbi- 
trarily modelled on our own, and being 
also heavily indebted to us, was after a 
short period of prosperity reduced to a 
state of barter. It is therefore not at all 
surprising that in the resulting depression 
the Revenue utterly failed to meet the 
War expenses and after three years the 
National Debt increased to an alarming 
extent. A second financial crash came about 
in 1796, in which the Old Lady of Thread- 
needle Street herself stopped payment. 
Thus again the whole energies of the country 
were brought to a complete standstill by 
the financial system at the very moment 
when they were most required. Then fol- 
lowed the strangest experience that ever 
befell any country. Driven to bay, Pitt 
made a leap into the unknown and issued 
that Order in Council which became next 
year embodied in the famous Bank Restric- 
tion Act. The extraordinary revival that 
followed, the titanic exertions over a lengthy 
c 
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period that this country was enabled to 
make, the heroic courage in the face of 
tremendous odds that the power to make 
those efforts gave rise to, were then and 
are still a matter of marvel. The plan is 
certainly not one to be copied; in fact, the 
financial system remained the same in prin- 
ciple as formerly—namely, a managed cur- 
rency; but it allowed discretion in its 
management. The results are a necessary 
study to understand the problem before 
us now and show how completely the pros+ 
perity or adversity of a country depends 
upon its chief Minister. 

The rule of the Bank Restriction Act is 
briefly summed up :—the Bank was forbidden 
to cash its notes. 3 

By the above rule the Bank of England 
notes became merely first-class trade bills 
circulating as currency: abroad they would 
fluctuate in price with other sound trade 
bills, but they could not perform the functions 
of a bullion warrant. The Governors, there- 
fore, not being under the necessity of manag- 
ing the circulation with reference to their 
supply of bullion, left the bullion to look 
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after itself and discounted, according to 
Adam Smith’s commonsense nostrum, any 
trade bill for a genuine transaction issued 
by a well-to-do merchant. The supply of 
bullion in the Bank’s coffers was left to 
the free action of the public; though, since 
the Bank from the commencement offered 
to buy gold at £5 per oz., bullion bore a 
premium, this premium was invariable for 
the first ten years of the War. The result 
was a larger and perfectly adequate supply 
of bullion in the Bank’s coffers during the 
stress of war, and freedom in the action of 
credit on the exchanges. In the previous 
years when the Bank was taking violent 
action on outside credit in order to bring 
in bullion, the action failed in its object. 
At the Peace of Amiens the Bank varied 
from this rule and began to contract its 
discounts in an endeavour to increase its 
stock of bullion in order to prepare for a 
return of cash payments: a panic followed 
which was only allayed by the outbreak of 
war and the Bank’s return to its previous 
policy. Under this policy it is observed 
that not only was gold easily obtainable 
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at the price fixed by the Bank, but actually 
the idle stock of it deposited in the Bank’s 
coffers was at least double that of the highest 
of the preceding and immediately subsequent 
periods, when the Bank, by refusing to 
discount, hoped to turn the foreign exchanges 
to bring bullion in; a policy that invariably 
ended in driving the gold out of the Bank 
faster. 

The subsequent period referred to occurred 
after the death of Pitt and occupies the 
last eight or nine years of the War. It is 
hard to say what occasioned it, as deficient 
harvests added to the difficulties alleged to 
have been due to the Bank’s management of 
the circulation ; but after 1806 gold began 
to command a varying premium, which in 
1809 rose to about 30 per cent. The econo- 
mists who afterwards formed the Bullion 
Committee were very ready with their 
explanation, declaring the circulation “ re- 
dundant,” a favourite term with these 
pseudo-scientists. But the circulation 
being one of credit, accepted without 
compulsion, we know now that under 
this condition it can never be excessive 
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or beyond the needs of the community.! 
There is one blessing the successive Bank 
Charters conferred on this country—they 
prevented the Government deluging the 
country with its own issues, which (with 
the imbecility and the inherent low 
cunning of such bodies, the offspring of 
ignorance) it might otherwise have been safely 
trusted to attempt. In fact Mr. Tooke 
showed, in his careful History of Prices, 
that so far from the circulation increasing 
in amount at this period, the Bank was, 
by refusing to discount, decreasing its 
issues and destroying outside credits. 

We know the following facts :—During 
this period the Government was unfairly 
using its power of overdrawing at the 
Bank, which reduced that institution’s power 
of discounting trade paper; and, whereas 


1 Government alone by forcing payment in its own 
issues can create excess and this policy soon destroys 
credits. About 1891 the Government by paying its 
dockyard and service men in silver created an excess in 
this subsidiary coinage, which glutted the banks. The 
Revenue refuses payment of taxes in this form. The 
writer heard a Cabinet Minister at that time boast that 
over a million of profit had accrued to the Revenue in 
one year by this bit of sharp practice. 
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trade paper runs out, the Government over- 
draft was never repaid and the Bank’s 
resources were permanently depleted. The 
Government’s drafts were also for large 
sums in gold for export. Lord King’s 
demand to his tenants to pay their rent 
in gold created the impression that other 
wealthy men would make a similar demand 
upon their debtors. The drain of gold 
from the Bank was largely sent into the 
country and not out of it. We are, there- 
fore, led to the conclusion that the Bank’s 
action on credit, in order to bring in gold, 
was itself the cause of the premium. The 
same conclusion Mr. Tooke demonstrates 
more carefully by his figures, showing that 
every period when action was taken by the 
Bank to increase its store of bullion occa- 
sioned general distress and a scramble for 
gold. When the opposite policy was followed, 
and the foreign exchanges were left to be 
corrected by the action of the public, the 
most severe demands for foreign payments 
were met without confusion. By the Act 
of 1844 the condemned policy is fastened 
on us to act automatically on the circulation. 
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We are led to the conclusion, by a 
survey of the financial experiences under 
the Bank Restriction Act, that the internal 
circulation of the realm does not depend on 
the state of the foreign exchanges and it 
should not be arbitrarily restrained thereto, 
as it is by the statutory enactment of 1844: 
that the foreign exchanges will affect the 
supply of bullion in reserve, and that this 
supply will affect that safety-valve of com- 
merce, the interest for market money, which 
will rise by natural action to replenish the 
hoard. But a rise in the rate of interest, if 
natural and not brought about by the arbi- 
trary action of a privileged central institution, 
does not necessarily diminish the circulation. 
In fact it is a commonsense conclusion that 
a foreign indebtedness to be cleared de- 
mands increased and not decreased exertions. 

The success of Pitt’s Restriction Act 
surpassed all expectations, and the country 
reached under it a high-water mark of hope, 
energy, courage and prosperity. There 
seemed no end to our national resources, 
as indeed there would not be if we were 
properly led and our State affairs properly 
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administered. Yet after 1807, under the 
same Act, we observe a change of manage- 
ment bring about stringency and decline, 
and the closing years of the War were 
gloomy and distressed. 

Hereafter we shall enter on a still more 
gloomy period; when the former champion 
of Europe became the most flouted and 
despised ; when on more than one occasion 
the country was driven by despair to the 
verge of revolution; when hopeless Ireland 
suffered two frightful famines in the midst 
of plenty—twenty shiploads of food a day 
being exported to England—in the last of 
which a million people died of starvation and 
there was even cannibalism. We shall find 
that time after time the financial system 
imposed by statute was suspected of being 
the cause by Parliament and impeached 
by a select body of men, of whom Lord 
Overstone is best remembered. 

“It is now hoped by some _ people,” 
wrote Cobbett in 1815, ‘‘ that the restora- 
tion of the Pope, the Inquisition, the Jesuits 
and the Bourbons will so far brutalize the 
people of the Continent of Europe that we 
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shall have no rivals in the arts of peace.” 
That hope was doomed to disappointment, 
for during the next forty years the sufferings 
of our working classes exceeded the suffer- 
ings of the working classes of other 
countries and notably those of our defeated 
foe in France ; whilst numbers of the landed 
gentry and farmers were ruined by the long 
period of unrelieved depression. 


Ill 
THE FORTY YEARS’ PEACE 


CHAPTER III 
THE FORTY YEARS’ PEACE 


In 1815 commenced the long period of 
peace, the experiences of which rather 
proved that war was a blessing and peace 
a curse than otherwise. It appears to be 
forgotten by writers on the agricultural 
depression commencing some thirty-five 
years since that this period from 1815 to 
1854 was one of continued agricultural 
and commercial depression, with a degrada- 
tion of the working classes unknown 
before or since. Readers of Kingsley, Car- 
lyle and Cobbett will know a shadow of 
the bitter facts. The years 1815-1816 saw 
eighty-nine Bank failures and each suc- 
ceeding year saw a succession of others. 
Manufacturers, landowners and _ farmers 
were ruined in all directions; at times 


and in places the poor rates rose to twenty 
29 
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shillings in the pound. The poor rates, 
which with a liberal distribution amounted 
to less than £160,000 in a population of 
five or six millions in the later Stuart period, 
had risen at this time in a population that 
had about trebled to about eight million 
pounds—an increase of thirty-fold doled 
out in the meanest manner. Royal Com- 
mission after Royal Commission pointed 
to one cause—the financial system. 

One writer remarks that the grand cause 
of confusion was the new and ticklish posi- 
tion of “the grandam of so many years 
of villainy—to wit, the Old Lady of Thread- 
needle Street.” In 1819 came the Baill 
for the resumption of cash payments; its 
clauses regulating the Mint were most ex- 
cellent; but as regards the regulation of 
the Bank of England, it was most disas- 
trous. Indeed, since the whole of the cap- 
ital of the Bank of England of eleven mil- 
lions was locked up in an advance to Gov- 
ernment and twenty-five millions more held 
in Exchequer Bills—which, as Huskisson 
pleaded, should have been repaid as a 
vitally necessary prelude to that Act— 
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the Bank could only resort to an extreme 
action on the general credit in order to 
get in its small notes. Had the Govern- 
ment funded its debt to the Bank, as should 
have happened, the Bank would have had 
this thirty-six millions at its own disposal 
for purchasing its small notes and no at- 
tack on the general credit would have been 
required. In three years the Bank re- 
duced its advances from twenty-three 
millions to seven millions. 

Cobbett wrote from America about Peel’s 
Bill of 1819 that “ before it could be car- 
ried into complete execution a million per- 
sons at least must die of hunger.” This 
prophecy was fulfilled. The results in Eng- 
land were intensified in Ireland, Scotland 
escaping as before from having no simi- 
lar institution as the Banks of England 
and Ireland; in 18238 the Bill was sus- 
pended for seven years to avoid the most 
dire results. Then followed two years of 
prosperity and extended foreign ventures, 
which obliged the Bank as a trading estab- 
lishment to strengthen its position by an 
action on credit; thus came the far-famed 
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crash of 1825, when the whole banking 
business of the country closed for twenty- 
four hours until relieved by a lucky acci- 
dent. A few years of ease, but of terrible 
stagnation, followed till 1833: then en- 
sued a succession of periodic crashes at 
short intervals that continued till well into 
the “ forties,’’ when the condition of the 
country was deplorable. In 1844 Sir Robert 
Peel again tried his hand at mending the 
situation. 

It is interesting to note that during this 
later period, when it was truly a case of the 
Devil taking the hindmost, the most her- 
culean efforts were made by enterprise 
to quicken the pace. This time also saw 
the beginning of the railway era. When the 
case is properly understood the bravery 
of Waterloo will be seen not to surpass 
the long continued, tenacious, titanic exer- 
tions of British enterprise to make the best 
of a vicious situation. The ‘“ Industrial 
Revolution,” as it is called, that crowded 
our industries into factories is doubtless the 
spawn of the illicit connection of Govern- 
ment with the old harlot of Threadneedle 
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Street. But despairing efforts also bred 
innumerable inventions. 

In the meantime several eminent Ban- 
kers had noticed that every crash was 
preceded by the Bank of England’s action 
on credit in order to strengthen its posi- 
tion. It was seen that the duty of turning 
the exchanges to bring in bullion rested 
with the Bank of England alone. The 
sufferings of the people were not the result 
of positive fault or mismanagement; but 
at intervals a natural consequence of the 
vicious constitution of the Bank of Eng- 
land Charter. That the constitution was 
artificial and that the energies and trade 
of the whole country could be paralysed 
without any reference to the state of the 
circulation was discovered by a Radical 
shopkeeper. ‘This man brought about a 
political crisis by raising the cry “To stop 
the Duke, go for gold.” This lesson was 
not lost in the Chancelleries of Europe. 

We are indebted to Jones Loyd, after- 
wards Lord Overstone, for bringing strongly 
forward the point that the double interests 
of the Bank—as the proper institution 
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for regulating the currency and at the 
same time conducting a banking business, 
which its Charters had enjoined—were in- 
compatible. It is unfortunate that Jones 
Loyd had a theory that the circulation of 
the realm should conform to the state of 
the foreign exchanges. The Bank’s at- 
tempt to conform to this theory after 1838 
was the cause of all the disasters that ensued 
till the Bank Charter Act of 1844; the 
country was reduced to a deplorable con- 
dition. Mr. Hardcastle in his Banks and 
Bankers (1841) has some very clear criti- 
cisms on this point; indeed, all the previous 
crises had arisen from this very policy. 
Under natural conditions the market rate 
of interest will vary with the state of the for- 
eign exchanges; but this result should be 
left to the free action of the market. Jones 
Loyd pointed out that the evils all arose 
from the uncertain basis of the circulation, 


1 Jones Loyd’s justification in 1839 of the Bank of 
England’s previous policy confused the popular mind 
and gave the impression that he had gone back on 
his previous opinion; but careful consideration shows 
that he justified the policy of the Bank only in its capa- 
city of a trading corporation. 
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and he advocated that this should be certain 
and based only on the standard of value; 
he enunciated his ‘‘ Golden Rule” of notes 
for gold and gold for notes, no fiduciary 
issue to be mixed up with these warrants 
against bullion in bond. Had this advice 
been followed the conditions would have 
been natural and all would have gone well. 

Peel passed his Bank Act in 1844. His 
speech on its introduction dwelt on its 
supreme importance to the humblest mem- 
ber of the community. He separated the 
banking business of the Bank from the 
Issue Department and certainly thereby 
immensely simplified the question. Un- 
fortunately Peel sought also a surreptitious 
profit to the Government: he avoided 
paying off the debt to the Bank and gave 
further powers for adding to a fiduciary 
issue. This portion of the issue has a 
precisely similar face and no one can tell 
what portion is truly based on_ gold. 
The basis of the currency is therefore as 
uncertain under Peel’s Act as previously 
and the circulation is bound to vary auto- 
matically with the foreign exchanges. We 
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can therefore never have a full currency 
except when the exchanges are at par 
and as the exchanges never are at par, 
as there is in addition nowadays a perma- 
nent balance of payments due to London, 
the energies of this country can never have 
full play. A result was the crash in 1846 
—an Irish famine resulting from the potato 
crop loss, which under the system turn- 
ing the exchanges against Ireland sent all 
her saleable food away—then prolonged 
depression and two more suspensions of 
Peel’s Act in 1857 and 1866. 

In 1854 came the blessings of war again, 
followed by twenty years of ease, not to 
say prosperity, which were only intermit- 
tently interfered with by the crises in 1857 
and 1866. 

In 1819 Mr. Attwood, a prominent mem- 
ber of the Commons, fully predicted the 
disasters which would follow the Minister’s 
policy. Unfortunately he and the Bir- 
mingham school were discredited through 
formulating a demand for a double stan- 
dard—a ruinous expedient. As Peel de- 
clared, it does not much matter what is 
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the standard of value as long as there is 
only one, and there are many commercial 
conveniences in a rich country adopting 
gold as that one standard. In fact, the 
question to be settled does not refer to 
the standard at all, but whether the cir- 
culation shall be left free to regulate itself 
or be subject to statutory control to accord 
with a theory. Amid innumerable prat- 
ings about the blessings of free exchange, 
the most important trade of all, Money, 
the solvent of all others, is put under statu- 
tory limits. 

Much of the inquiry in these early 
periods seems to have been greatly confused 
by a too close consideration of the state of 
the seasons and the harvest. There was a 
great tendency to attribute the state of things 
entirely to the state of the harvest. A 
failure of the harvest is a loss, but to a 
mercantile country it is reparable. What 
did happen is that the failure in the 
harvest, being generally unforeseen until 
the last moment, occasioned a_ sudden 
demand for food from abroad. These 
purchases turned the exchanges unex- 
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pectedly against us, and the Bank, taken 
by surprise, had to act arbitrarily on the cir- 
culation. On other occasions an expected 
unfavourable turn of the foreign exchanges 
against us would often be checked by an 
unexpected easing of the demand for 
imported supply owing to a prolific har- 
vest. This caused many profound men to 
give undue importance to the seasons as 
explanatory of the economic situation— 
Mr. Tooke, whose History of Prices is such 
an invaluable help, is among these—and 
of course all the little worshippers of the 
obvious cackled chorus. 

From 1827 to 1830 the Bank authori- 
ties followed the policy of allowing the 
public to correct the exchanges. It is 
curious to remark that on one occasion 
during this period, when Russia drew a. 
million in gold to prosecute her Turkish 
war, not the least disturbance occurred 
and gold quickly returned. In 1846, when 
a similar amount was required to purchase 
corn to supply a deficient harvest, the 
new Bank Charter of 1844 automatically 
acting in the exchanges brought on the 
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crash of 1847, the suspension of the Bank 
Act alone relieving the situation. In No- 
vember, 1839, the stock of bullion was re- 
duced £2,545,000, of which two and a half 
millions was borrowed of the Bank of 
France, and this resulted when the Bank 
had brought the country to the direst extre- 
mity in its efforts to increase its stock 
by crushing outside credit. In fact, the 
Bank was a mighty ‘‘ wrecker’? in those 
days. In 1819 the country was in similar 
straits through a similar action on credit, 
yet there was no question of risk of con- 
vertibility, for the Bank’s coffers were 
stored with uncalled-for bullion bars. The 
accident that saved the country—and in- 
deed the Bank itself—in 1825 was not a 
fresh supply of gold, but the sudden decla- 
ration that the Bank would support its 
customers by an issue of small paper: this 
promise alone was sufficient to restore con- 
fidence, although the support was never 
actually demanded. It is not possible for 
the Bank as a business establishment, to sus- 
tain the general credit which its statutory posi- 
tion entails and which can only be achieved 
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by methods that, at the present time, pro- 
bably constrain the energies of the nation 
to within a third,of its immediate possi- 
bilities. At the period under discussion 
the Bank was only able to maintain a show 
of convertibility by her statutory position 
enabling her, in the words of Jones Loyd, 
‘““to save herself under any circumstances 
by the destruction of all around her.” 

It is curious that the system survived, 
since it is certain the various Ministries and 
the Bank Directors, if ignorant, were hon- 
estly anxious to amend it. The confusion 
of voices, however, was considerable, and 
the professors of that pseudo-science, poli- 
tical economy, beat their tomtoms inces- 
santly. It is curious, again, that 152 persons 
drew in 1819 a yearly income of nine millions 
from investments in Consols (Doubleday) ; 
and there was a strong presumption that 
the system was, or was supposed to be, 
profitable to these few unknown financiers 
of Change Alley. Certainly a prosperous 
time of high profits would have brought 
about a fall in the price of simple Three 
per Cents. 
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CHAPTER IV 
AN EXPERIENCE OF PEACE 


THE last chapter dealt with the financial 
incidents from Waterloo to the Crimean 
War. Before proceeding further let us make 
some reflections on the ugly symptoms 
that by this time were becoming decidedly 
manifest in our society. These symptoms, 
unique at the time, had begun to develop 
early in the eighteenth century, shortly 
after our baneful financial system had 
been established, and in Lancashire and 
the manufacturing districts were con- 
firmed by the end of it. The Industrial 
Revolution, as it has been termed, cul- 
minated rapidly after the War. For forty 
years throughout the Midland districts the 
squirearchy and their tenants, embodied 
often for months as yeomanry cavalry, 
suppressed revolution: their manful atti- 


tude throughout so long a period alone 
43 
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prevented a violent social overturn. 
Wellington in London and Napier in the 
Midlands seconded them in some periods of 
greater stress. Had the English landowner, 
like the French a generation previous, fol-_ 
lowed the pleasures of a Court or of travel 
instead of attending to his country duties, his 
fate would have been similar. 

The rapid increase of population was a 
special feature of these times and raised 
difficult problems for Governments. Their 
credit was saved by the demoniacal theory 
of Malthus, whose plausible explanation 
threw the fault on the people themselves. 
Reckless perhaps the poorer classes were : 
but it was the Government, through its 
financial system, which bred their desperate 
recklessness. Any system such as ours will 
ensure a tense competition of capital for 
profit, which bears on the wages of labour : 
thus the labourer, debarred the fulness 
of life through lack of pocket money, is 
reduced to helotage. 

The “true law’ of population is that 
Nature only causes an increased produc- 
tiveness when a species is in danger, and 
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in the ratio of that danger. Hence, while 
all rich aristocracies decrease, poor com- 
munities increase. The pressure on the 
species in our case was not destructive, 
as in the case of war, pestilence or famine; 
but arose from some artificial, baneful 
system bred in peace lowering the vitality 
and increasing the generative power; a 
curious feature seen specially in consump- 
tives :—as the country maxim has it, “‘ send 
the lean bull to the cow.” So terrible 
were the results of factory life at this time 
Society took alarm, and that wing of the 
old Tory Party known as the Young Eng- 
landers carried the Factory Acts in the 
teeth of the opposition of the urban middle 
classes. 

A curious, and hitherto entirely unique, 
feature of this period was the enormous 
amount of loanable money capital in Lon- 
don, huge gluts of which occurred after 
every crisis, and for which foreign invest- 
ment appeared the only opening. It is 
not an exaggeration to say that during 
this period of forty years one thousand 
million pounds of English capital was sent 
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abroad for investment, and the actual 
amount, which may be approximately 
estimated by the excess of exports over 
imports, is probably even larger. It may 
sound paradoxical — the inquiring mind 
may refer to Goschen’s Foreign Exchanges 
for confirmation—but this excess of ex- 
ports would act on the monetary exchanges 
in the same way as an excess of imports, 
or as if the country had bought more goods 
than it could immediately pay for. The 
results were always referred to at the time 
as due to “general overtrading,” a sup- 
posed condition which, without wasting pre- 
sent time on argument, can be damned as 
one of the many fallacious conclusions of 
the pseudo-science. 

When this feature of foreign investment 
during those times is observed in con- 
nexion with the pressure of taxation, the 
amount of the National Debt, the disap- 
pointment of purely home enterprise and 
the undoubted sufferings of the people, it 
should give rise to curious reflections. Our 
foreign investments are generally quoted 
as a certain proof of our prosperous con- 
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dition: this is another view which will 
require very much qualifying. When this 
investment is the result of the emigration 
of wealthy colonists, their surplus _pros- 
perity may be taken as the cause; but our 
emigrants were generally poor and going 
to seek their fortunes, whilst the capital 
they used belonged to home residents. 
Huskisson in his speech in Parliament 
in 1829 on the condition of the country 
gives the real explanation—ignored by offi- 
cial optimism—of the above position of 
affairs. This capital was not so much actual 
wealth as a power of demand over the 
means of production; its glut was not the 
result of prosperity, but the fear that enter- 
prise, especially home enterprise, would give 
no profit; its presence bred a parasitic 
loanmongering class and a period of wild 
foreign speculation ; its investment would, 
whilst the money was spending, undoubtedly 
give a spurt to our manufactures; but 
since this was not the result of genuine 
mutual foreign trade, it would be followed 
by depression when this capital was spent. 
In the meantime our urban populations 
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and interests would be stimulated beyond 
our real national needs; our rural interests 
would be neglected and depressed; the 
foreigner, enriched by our capital, would 
be in an advantageous position to compete 
successfully against us in neutral markets. 

** Look,”’ Huskisson declared, “‘ at the condition 
of the population which raises the produce of the 
soil, and compare it with those who minister to 
the gratifications of wealth. Contrast the hourly 
dealings for millions at that great mart of money, 
the Stock Exchange, and compare it with the 
stinted transactions of our country markets... 
swelling still further the already overgrown fortunes 
of some, but bringing ruin and misery upon the 
others, and diverting the thoughts and aspirations 
of all who come within its vortex to pursuits 
which, were they multiplied even an hundred fold, 
could never add one peppercorn to our national 
resources.” 

These words, though spoken over eighty 
years ago, appear still strangely applica- 
ble. 

Huskisson had expressed his intention 
of raising his old demand for clearing off 
the Government debt to the Bank on the 
renewal of its Charter in 1888: the con- 
clusion of this present treatise calls for 


this same policy as a necessary prelude. 
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Huskisson’s tragic death prevented his 
design. It is curious how the evil fates 
appear to fight for an evil principle: when- 
ever this question appeared ripe for settle- 
ment, when the attention even of the vulgar 
was directed towards it, some war would 
intervene, a Ministry would fall, a Parlia- 
ment expire or a statesman with the requi- 
site knowledge would die. The attention 
of the public would then be diverted either 
by excitement or by the plausible promises 
of political quackery. 

In 1847 came the Irish famine; the potato 
went rotten within a day’s journey of the 
greatest market in the world and in the 
ageofsteam. During that period, as we have 
already noted on a previous occasion, an aver- 
age of twenty shiploads of food a day was 
exported from Ireland—a fact only possible 
to a condition that rendered all national 
necessities subservient to financial con- 
siderations falsely based. Thousands who 
had helped to produce that food died of 
starvation. The attitude of the Govern- 
ment of the day in face of it remains a 
scandal for ever. 
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The abolition of the Corn Laws is another 
great event. Peel, who sprang from the 
manufacturing interest, granted them at 
the close of the War to secure the support 
of the landed interest to his financial policy ; 
that policy threatened a fall of prices and 
his worthy old father implored him to 
abandon it. The Corn Laws never were of 
any benefit to the agricultural classes and 
covered them with odium; because in the 
presence of poverty taxation of food is 
criminal. Almost the whole subsequent 
period was one of agricultural depression. 
Just as was the cause of the Anti-Corn 
Law League, it is doubtful if ever it would 
have been successful except for the Man- 
chester manufacturers, who perceived the 
necessity to take off the tax on corn in order 
to secure their profits by preventing the 
need for a rise in the wages of their opera- 
tives. The agitation and the partial relief 
attending the repeal of the Corn Laws 
diverted attention from Peel’s recent Bank 
Charter Bill. 

But the great fact remains that, at this 
period, statesmen, bankers and _ thinking 
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men were convinced that the seat of the 
evil lay in the constitution of the Bank of 
England, and this Peel was supposed to 
have amended by his Bank Act of 1844. 
For a generation after it was political ruin 
for any one to raise a doubt as to the effi- 
cacy of that Act. It is curious how, in 
political circles, there is generally some 
** Confederate ’’ clague determined that no 
one shall be listened to but their own idol. 
So doleful, however, were the experiences 
of peace during the ten years following the 
Act that the Crimean War was hailed as 
a necessity for creating the more manly 
virtues. 
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CHAPTER V 
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Tus period is still remembered by agri- 
culturists of that generation as the time of 
their greatest prosperity: apart from the 
cotton famine, caused by the American 
Civil War, it was equally so to urban in- 
terests. It was a time when, as Mr. Glad- 
stone expressed it, “the revenue advanced 
by leaps and bounds.” Coming, as it did, 
between two lengthened periods of de- 
pression, an explanation is required. In 
any discussion on this question we must 
from this period always bear well in mind 
the possible influence of our immense foreign 
investments on the monetary exchanges. 

The banking system of this country is a 
natural development, perfected by experience 
and trial amid the blundering legislation 


and interference of ignorant Governments. 
55 
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It is the most efficient monetary agency 
the world has ever seen: it has been the 
chief aid to our commercial predominance : 
it promises a liberty and a prosperity to 
the individual in even the humblest walks 
of life undreamt of by the hunger-bitten 
philosophies of the age, as soon as Gover- 
ment ceases borrowing in any form from 
the bottom of the hoard. This marvellous 
agency has been hampered and warped 
because, by statutory interference, the basis 
of the currency has always been a mixed 
one. By statutory influence the Bank of 
England note is, and has been since its 
institution, the basis of our currency : against 
this uncertain basis Lord Overstone pro- 
tested in 1836: with over eighteen mil- 
lions of its issue supported on a fiduciary 
basis, its base is as uncertain now. While 
this is the case the currency can only be 
full—i.e., the energies of the country can 
only be called into full action—when the 
exchanges are at par. The exchanges never 
are and never can be at par, and this, taken 
in connection with our foreign investments 
noticed above, has very evil results under 
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our present system, which are felt through- 
out the world. 

Of course there are other and plausible 
explanations to account for this period. 
Free Trade is a favourite explanation with 
some; though how you can expect to 
secure the blessings of free exchange when 
the currency is founded by statute on a 
mixed basis surpasses comprehension. The 
Californian gold finds in 1849 are received 
with acclamation by others: this explana- 
tion, however, involves the acceptance of a 
lot of queer propositions—the Quantitative 
Theory and all the narrow premises of the 
economists. 

Here pause and let us clear our minds 
of prejudice. The propositions of the econ- 
omists are denied. Gold or silver is not 
Money but is merely merchandise: the 
Quantitative Theory is an error which, as 
the Statist observes in an issue of June, 
1912, is continually coming to life among 
the vulgar and has to be slain again: Society 
did not spring from, a social unit could 
not indeed exist in, a state of barter: the 
monkey ancestor theory is not accepted, 
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and indeed this gross and laughable super- 
stition is more than doubted in this quarter. 
Most of the plausible explanations given 
to account for present social phenonema, 
when probed, are found to involve some 
such premises. 

The great value in small bulk, the use- 
lessness, the imperishability of gold make 
it the best standard measure of value 
obtainable: the accumulated stock of 
centuries above ground prevents a tem- 
porary excess or diminution in its cost of 
production affecting the value of the whole, 
so that of all forms of merchandise its 
value is the most invariable. When, how- 
ever, the basis of the currency is mixed, 
statutory gold coin is accorded a fictitious 
position, hence troubles: judging from frag- 
ments of disjointed utterances of a suffering 
blind public the trouble appears to have 
been general through the centuries. 

During the forty years preceding 1854, 
which had been marked by such terrible 
financial difficulties, an average excess of 
probably thirty or forty millions of capital 
had annually been exported. After 1873 
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the annual remittances in respect of interest 
thereon, called tribute payments, exceeded 
re-investment of English capital abroad, 
and by the end of the century this excess 
exceeded 150 millions annually. The period 
now under review marks the turning of the 
tides, when tribute payments and _ re-in- 
vestment abroad tended to balance each 
other. It must be remembered also that 
France is a commercially wealthy country, 
and her currency system at this time, 
before its subsequent change, strengthened 
the silver exchanges. This prevented the 
exchanges of these generally weak coun- 
tries, commercially speaking, from varying 
with their relative indebtedness to Lon- 
don, as was the case in the period subse- 
quent to 1873. Foreign exchange dealers 
should regulate their dealings with refer- 
ence to their command over the floating 
bullion and the bullion reserve; if this is 
deficient their paper will fall to a discount. 
An excess of purchasing abroad will create 
a demand on our bullion to restore the 
balance. To check this demand rates for 
market money should advance. However, 
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the evil of the mixed base of our currency 
throws the sole responsibility for turning 
the exchanges on the house from which 
the notes emanate, viz. the Bank of Eng- 
land. 

The above condition of excess, and its 
consequent effect on the international mone- 
tary exchange, occurs when that excess is 
due to money capital exported for invest- 
ment or is due to tribute payments. In 
the one case the foreigner has a demand 
on our circulation, and in the other he dis- 
counts his paper to obtain such a power 
of demand. On getting this power the 
cheapest way to settle his debt would be 
to draw gold from the Bank for that pur- 
pose; and on the Bank rests the sole re- 
sponsibility for preventing an _ excessive 
drain. 

Between open gold money markets, or 
in cases where the foreign money market 
is strong enough in methods or position 
to maintain a par of exchanges, the ex- 
changes will only vary between bullion 
points. But in countries where convertibility 
is not maintained, where the relative state 
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of credit between ourselves and such in- 
debted countries does not affect the sterling 
exchange, the price of the indebted coun- 
tries’ currency will vary with the relative 
indebtedness. The consequent fall in the 
price in the indebted countries’ currency 
in our markets means a fall in the price of 
their produce in our markets. Admittedly 
this is all contrary to the theory; but it 
accords with the facts—Goschen also notices 
it—the only explanation being an artificial 
cause of confusion in the Market of the 
Creditor! Creditor!! Creditor!!! 

During the last thirty years the power 
of demand over many of these wrecked 
exchanges gives a power of demand over 
the rare produce of the East; and as this 
advantage can only be obtained by crea- 
ting a power of purchase in London, im- 
mense supplies are sold into England from 
the Continent, America and elsewhere to 
obtain this power of purchase: the fall 
in prices is only limited by the advantage 
to be gained in obtaining the rarer produce 
artificially cheapened by the fictitious situ- 
ation created by the terms of the Bank 
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Charter. A sort of three-cornered duel 
is set up, and of course the effect on the profits 
of home enterprise is disastrous. Per contra, 
a premium on English currency in the 
indebted market increases the price of Kng- 
lish goods in such market: from this the 
export trade, of Manchester goods to the 
East especially, has suffered considerably. 
Often the effect is direct; for instance, in 
1894, when English currency was at a pre- 
mium of 300 in Buenos Ayres, Argentine 
wheat was sold in England at 18s. per 
quarter. The value of that eighteen shil- 
lings (English) to the Argentine farmer was 
fifty-four shillings of his computation. 

The Creditor Market, London, has the 
master hand, and if any fictitious situation 
is created by statutory arrangement, that 
condition will affect the international ex- 
change of the whole world. 

In 1857 occurred another crisis which 
was met by a suspension of the Act of 1844. 
After it the Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land stated that the market must not again 
expect to be supported by the Bank. In 
1866, however, another crisis had to be 
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met in a precisely similar fashion, and it 
had to be admitted that, under the existing 
statutory conditions, this was the only 
method. That the Bank of England should 
be solely responsible for the maintenance 
of the whole bullion reserve was, remarked 
one Governor, as vicious a principle as 
could be imagined; but except by a revi- 
sion of the statute, and until the Govern- 
ment deals with its debt to the Bank in the 
same fashion as a private person would 
have to do, no other method is possible. 
This, however, was the last serious crisis 
we have experienced, and a futile effort to 
revise the statute made by a private mem- 
ber in 1868, and quashed by the Ministry, 
was the last attempt to amend the system. 

The comparative prosperity that ruled 
from 1854 till 1873, from causes before 
mentioned, lulled popular apprehension. 
After that year a fresh phase in our experi- 
ence of our system began, which will be 
dealt with hereafter; but let the illusion 
be dispelled that this subject is merely a 
banker’s question—it much more nearly 
concerns the common people: the poorer 
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these be the more important the question. 
Bankers and people of property can pre- 
serve their personal comfort even in un- 
prosperous periods; but any change to 
be effective must have the willing concur- 
rence of the bankers. 

Some comment may arise as to the sud- 
den change from depression to prosperity 
that occurred in 1854 on the occasion of 
the outbreak of the Crimean War. The 
war was not, as war can never be, the cause 
of prosperity; but undoubtedly the im- 
mense war expenditure abroad gave a 
sudden turn to our foreign monetary ex- 
changes which immediately eased the situ- 
ation with regard to prices, and after cir- 
cumstances fairly well maintained that con- 
dition as the average one for twenty years. 
The prosperity of these few years lulled 
people into the idea that the economic 
question, so disastrous previously, was set 
at rest. 


VI 
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CHAPTER VI 
AFTER 1874 


THE year 1874 commenced a new phase 
in the history of the nineteenth century. 
Its Golden Age was over; by 1878 the 
prosperity of manufacture and trade was 
suffering serious decline. The _ exact 
nature of the change was confused by the 
seasons. From 1874 to 1882 occurred a 
long run of abnormally cold and wet sea- 
sons: in the heavy arable districts the 
farmers were almost ruined en masse; 
remissions of rent were large and whole- 
sale; large areas were left abandoned and 
derelict within sight of large cities; nearly 
all landowners, who had not rents of urban 
sites to rely on, were reduced to great straits, 
if not ruined. North of the Humber mat- 
ters were better, and indeed the rainfalls 
in this and the hill countries of the North 
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were below the average; but in the Mid- 
lands and East Anglia the ruin was almost 
wholesale : flocks and herds were decimated 
with fluke livers, termed rot, and the land 
lost its natural fertility. From 1882 to 
1886 the seasons, though drier, were cold 
and unprolific; it was not till the hot sea- 
son of 1887 that the soil began to regain 
its natural fertility. There had been no 
previous record of such disastrous seasons 
continued over so long a period. The year 
1886 was the last of them, for up to 1908, a 
very wet season, the harvests were cheaply 
got or the produce bountiful and the sea- 
sons brilliant. 

After this year 1886 it was clearly per- 
ceived that the real question was one of 
prices; the wet seasons could have been 
recovered from, but the falling prices pre- 
vented recouping of past losses... Com- 
merce and manufacture were in little better 
plight. Early in the “ eighties’ the Duke 
of Argyll, a champion of Free Trade, was 


1 In 1886 Live Stock fell to an abnormally low price, 
This revived trouble in Ireland, for it may be almost 
generalized that the Irish Question is the price of store 
stock: if this is good there is no Irish Question. 
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complaining that some undiscovered cause 
was checking international trade: the ruin 
of agriculture had destroyed the prosperity 
of the home trade. 

Sauerbeck’s Tables of Prices in the Times 
give a sure barometrical record of the pros- 
perity of the community. The lowest point 
for agriculturists was in the later ‘“‘ nine- 
ties,” but this loss was mitigated by the 
excellence of the seasons ; during this period 
large areas that had been long untenanted 
again found occupiers. The wind is tem- 
pered to the shorn lamb, it is said, and 
during this sad period the countryside did 
at least escape the attentions of that pes- 
tilential being, the Urban Reformer of Rural 
Interests, the man who with no experience 
of the land can yet inform every one how 
it should be managed; the “ Inspector,” 
now looming large as a public nuisance, 
was still in his infancy; the mandarin, 
resident in London, was still submissive. 

An explanation much given was the 
alleged greater efficiency in production in 
other countries, alias foreign competition. 
This was the generally ascribed cause as 
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long as the imports were chiefly of agri- 
cultural produce; when manufacturing in- 
terests began to feel this competition there 
was less preaching at the agriculturist. 

Some explanation has been given as to 
the cause of the lowered prices of imports, 
which was the real difficulty. Mill truly 
observes that a country can pay its dues 
or obtain commodities in exchange cheapest 
by the export of manufactured articles in 
preference to food products and raw ma- 
terials. As large sums of English capital 
had been invested in the erection of other 
works abroad, foreign countries began to 
have a surplus of manufacture above their 
requirements, and the severity of this foreign 
competition began to pass from agricultural 
produce to manufactured articles. Then 
arose the yell for Tariff Reform. 

Another alleged cause was the scarcity 
of gold, the scramble for gold. This was 
our old friend the Quantitative Theory 
coming to life again. That many countries 
had great difficulties in maintaining their 
gold reserves was correct; but since the 
production of gold has passed all expecta- 
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tions, and the one open gold market, the 
Creditor Market of London, has carried on its 
increasing transactions without increase in 
its hoard, we have heard less of this. We 
must bear in mind the methods pursued 
by other countries to prevent a drain on 
their bullion reserves. Tariffs against Eng- 
lish goods originated in Germany, followed 
by the United States, not in the first 
instance to protect their industries, but to 
protect their bullion reserve. The tendency 
to a drain of bullion incident on extending 
foreign purchases was checked by the prior 
payment of cash to import the commodity. 
The ease to the internal circulations that 
resulted, and the consequent prosperity, en- 
couraged that policy to one of unabashed 
Protection. A tariff is a very old device 
for strengthening a bullion reserve. All this 
difficulty, however, argues a restriction in 
the Creditor Market of London. We could 
not keep a free gold market if the tributes 
due to London were payable to Berlin 
instead. The abandonment of the silver 
standard in many countries and the various 
methods pursued to prevent a depreciation 
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of foreign currencies in the Creditor Market 
of London accounts for the easier state and 
the increasing prosperity and expansion 
of trade at home since the commencement 
of the present century. The discussion on 
the Gold Question might have led to results, 
if the Bimetallic agitation of the early 
**nineties”” had not discredited all dis- 
cussion on the currency. 

A remedy was vigorously promulgated 
at the beginning of this century, known 
as “ Tariff Reform.” It has fortunately 
not yet succeeded as a policy. Had a tariff 
been raised on imports into the Creditor 
Country, it would have alleviated the strain 
on all the bullion reserves: this alleviation 
would have been pronounced a cure; cer- 
tain sections of our society would have 
experienced ease, especially commercial 
capitalists; but as the root of the disease 
would have still existed social evils would 
have gone on accumulating in the more 
helpless sections until the condition of things 
might have been beyond all possible recovery. 
This argument, an argument very difficult 
to answer on the platform, was, however, 
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never put forward by the promoters of that 
policy. 

As far back as the “eighties” it was 
perceived that the low price of the silver 
exchanges was hurting the producer in the 
gold countries. The most notable example 
of an attempt to correct this occurred in 
the United States. In 1889 was passed 
Sherman’s Silver Purchase Bill. That Act 
entailed a compulsory monthly purchase of 
silver at a fixed price by the U.S. Govern- 
ment to the extent of one million pounds 
value. Such a large artificial demand at a 
fixed price did for a time correct the silver 
exchanges. This had a marked effect, 
especially in England. Trade brisked up; 
English goods became cheaper in silver mar- 
kets by the rise in the silver exchanges and 
induced larger purchases, whilst at the same 
time granting a better price to the English 
manufacturer; imports into England rose 
in price in accordance with the rise in silver 
bills. Wheat touching 40s. per quarter, 
English empty farms were taken by farmers 
until there was scarcely a farm unlet, the 
mines of Cornwall re-opened, furnaces were 
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put in blast, collieries worked full time; 
with greater gross profits thus accruing the 
rewards for energy and labour increased. 

Naturally such an artificial action could 
not long be maintained. The American 
Treasury became crowded with silver: the 
American circulation did not need the in- 
crease the bonds on these purchases de- 
manded, which came back to deplete the 
Treasury of gold; the annual supply of 
silver grew and exceeded this extra arti- 
ficial demand. Fears were entertained that 
the United States Treasury would be forced 
to sell at reduced prices and on this assump- 
tion the Government of India closed its Mint. 

In 1893 the United States Government 
stopped further purchases and adopted fresh 
methods. Having failed to correct, except 
temporarily and partially, the silver ex- 
changes, that Government maintained its 
gold reserve, first, by a protective tariff; 
secondly, by an action on the internal cir- 
culation. This latter course at once pro- 
voked a bank panic and utter stagnation 
of trade in that country, which was main- 
tained throughout the year 1894. 
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The United States Treasury not only 
failed to draw to itself gold that was to 
render its own advances convertible; but 
the crisis drove gold coin out of the market 
and it became hoarded by individuals as 
at least an imperishable form of wealth, 
whereas perishable wealth was an encum- 
brance if no means existed of selling it to 
the consumer. The troubles of labour out 
of employment and labour underpaid be- 
came so intense that violent revolution 
threatened in that country. 

In this state of affairs the United States 
Government took another course to replen- 
ish the bullion reserve and raised a loan 
in London. This loan was effected in the 
early part of 1895, and, as the avowed 
object was to replenish the bullion in the 
Treasury, a withdrawal from London was 
apprehended. No such result happened— 
the claim over English credit thus obtained 
was sold in the States for its hoarded gold 
and the credits were used to purchase Eng- 
lish goods, a demand which affected our 
West Riding manufacturers very favourably 
at the time. 
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As long as the bullion in the United States 
Treasury was being restored in this manner 
the former stringency on credit was relieved, 
and trade expanded in consequence. But 
the gold when obtained could not, in the 
state of that country’s indebtedness to 
London, stop in the reserve unless a pre- 
mium was charged for its withdrawal : 
thus it was soon demanded for export to 
London, whither it was sent by the million 
in 1895. 

A second loan was raised in 1896 in New 
York, and the same result would proba- 
bly have followed if private endeavour had 
not come to the rescue. The New York 
bankers became alarmed at the possible 
further erratic courses of the politicians 
at Washington and associated to keep their 
own reserves independent of the Treasury 
at Washington, the bonds on which had 
been formerly used as the currency reserve. 
This action is perhaps the greatest change 
effected in the history of currency questions. 
It is about equivalent to what would occur 
here if the Clearing House bankers, alarmed 
at some Government policy, withdrew their 
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balances from the Bank of England and 
kept their bullion accounts direct with 
the Clearing House. 

The fact that the U.S. Government car- 
ried on banking operations is bad in itself, 
but after the Great Napoleonic Wars there 
was a universal impression that the English 
financial system was the root of her great- 
ness and every country has more or less 
copied it. It appears that it has been the 
universal idea that some part of the issue 
of the privileged note need have no bullion 
basis. Hence all the trouble! In spite 
of the fact that the Associated Banks of 
New York are hampered by certain statu- 
tory conditions, so asinine that they could 
only emanate from an Assembly of the 
Wise, the new conditions are nearly natural 
and have immensely strengthened the posi- 
tion of the New York money market; in 
fact at this very period she drew thirteen 
millions from London in spite of the frantic 
efforts of the Old Threadneedle Street Lady 
to retain it. Although one cannot boast 
of a very minute inquiry into the present 
currency condition of the United States, 
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one has a shrewd suspicion that the pros- 
perity that has accrued since, both to the 
States and to Canada, is largely due to 
this Association of New York bankers. 
The whole matter was the subject of 
considerable discussion in banking circles 
in London; but the outbreak of the 
Boer War banished all hope of bring- 
ing the question into practical politics. 
It was not until 1907 that it appears 
to have come prominently forward again. 
Some agitation seems to have been afoot 
to make the bankers keep increased and 
statutory reserves of bullion. The proposal 
bears a family resemblance to the asinine 
conditions attaching in the States, men- 
tioned above. Fortunately Sir Edward 
Holden, Chairman of the London City and 
Midland Bank, came to the rescue and 
pointed out the absurdity of the proposi- 
tion ; the Clearing House was being 
asked to accumulate funds at the expense 
of its customers and to deposit them 
at the Bank, strengthening the position 
of a powerful competitor. Sir Edward 
also pressed most strongly for the repay- 
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ment of the Government debt to the Bank; 
that action alone would give the increased 
strength to the reserve required. 

The whole burden of this treatise is very 
much bound up in Sir Edward Holden’s 
policy. The social distresses of this coun- 
try are and have been due to its having a 
mixed base to its currency: so long as the 
Government does not pay off its debt to 
the Bank there is little hope of arriving at 
a certain foundation to the currency and 
basing our circulation solely on its standard 
of value. If the Clearing House attempted 
to do so, it could only effect it by courses 
that would close the doors of the Bank of 
England, and bankers most properly avoid 
to the last extremity all new or revolu- 
tionary courses. If the Clearing House 
were to withdraw its balances in gold 
from the Bank of England, the Bank of 
England could not cash up until the Govern- 
ment repaid its debt. 

Our social problems are the result of 
our monetary laws and must get worse and 
worse; social reforms (sic) and social re- 
formers are only so many Mrs. Partingtons 
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with their mops, and not all the Mrs. Par- 
tingtons in the universe can keep back the 
Atlantic of despair and distress that must 
arise until this riddle of the Sphinx is an- 
swered. 
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THE BANK OF ENGLAND’S POSITION 
IN THE MONEY MARKET 


Written November, 1897. 


Ir is a received axiom that in England 
no statutory arrangement materially inter- 
feres with the natural course of trade 
and exchange. To question whether the 
desirable state of freedom of trade yet 
exists implies heretical opinions; the 
received doctrine being that our economic 
universe is the best possible, therefore all 
economic changes, however disagreeable to 
individuals, are for the best.1 A certain 
eminent knight, recently retired from an 
official position, is the Dr. Pangloss of this 
philosophy; his leisure, we are given to 
understand, will be spent in “ knocking all 
the stuffing” out of faddists. 


1 The optimists of the Victorian era were in the 
ascendant at this period. 
88 
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Finance is the machinery of exchange 
and trade, we might say it is the life blood 
of Society : at the present day the financial 
question is almost entirely one of credit 
banking. In a circulation of credits the 
primary requirement is that credit instru- 
ments, failing other clearance, shall be 
exchangeable at par with that legal cur- 
rency which it promises to pay and is the 
accepted measure of its value. On this 
point there should be no uncertainty ; for 
this purpose drawers of credit have ever 
found it requisite to maintain a reserve of 
legal currency. 

In the days of the Stuarts the London 
merchants were in the habit of depositing 
their spare bullion at the Tower for safe 
custody ; the receipts given against such 
deposits being circulated to obviate con- 
stant and costly transfers of bullion. Such 
issues are manifestly warrants against bul- 
lion merchandise in bond and not credit 
drafts: their possible circulation represents 
a circulation of coin, not a circulation of 
credit. To digress, the original Italian term 
banco did not express what is now implied 
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by the term, an establishment that dealt in 
monetary instruments of any kind whether 
of coin or credit; it meant simply an 
establishment or bond warehouse where 
bullion, the measure of value of credit 
instruments, could be deposited for safe 
custody: receipts given against such de- 
posits were used to save costly transfer and 
to restore merely temporary adverse bal- 
ances in trade. Of such a nature, says 
Adam Smith, were the original banks of 
Venice, Genoa, Nuremberg and Amsterdam, 
and, although subsequently their use was 
abused by their several State Governments 
borrowing from the bottom of the hoard, the 
original intention was to maintain each note 
or warrant absolutely sound and repre- 
sented by bullion actually in bond. In 
the same way the deposits at the Tower 
of London were made simply for the safe 
custody of the bullion, a trust which was 
violated on two occasions by the Crown. 
Charles I borrowed from the hoard and 
Charles II closed the Exchequer. 

The trust which had twice been betrayed 
by the legitimate monarchs was not likely 
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to be accorded to the questioned usurpa- 
tion of William III, who, being hard pressed 
for money to maintain his position, granted 
the foundation Charter of the Bank of Eng- 
land for a loan of £1,200,000. The prin- 
cipal and most objectionable clause in this 
Charter was the one forbidding any other 
limited liability association from issuing 
notes within sixty miles of London. This 
clause of course prevented any subsequent 
association of London bankers from found- 
ing an institution designed solely for the 
safe custody of bullion. Thus, since private 
unprotected hoards are a source of anxiety 
and as it was manifest that even a Govern- 
ment could not declare its own creditor a 
defaulter, the London bankers came to 
deposit their reserves with the Bank of 
England. Now the Bank of England not 
only received deposits of bullion and main- 
tained a hoard of such treasure, it also dealt 
in credits; in fact, it originated in an ad- 
vance of credit to the Government; evi- 
dently, therefore, there was an uncertainty 
as to the real base of the notes of that institu- 
tion. 
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This original foundation had one subject 
matter of congratulation: the Government, 
by its very Act, had cut off from itself 
all power of issuing a purely fiat paper legal 
currency, which use, however defensible 
in theory, experience has taught is certain 
to be abused: whence it came to pass that, 
since Government paper was not obtain- 
able, the public grew accustomed to the 
use of any good commercial paper afloat ; 
thus arose our private bankers and their 
notes, leading ultimately to our present 
almost perfected system of credit clear- 
ances and banking, the chief cause of our 
commercial and _ financial predominance. 
Contemporary Continental Powers, on the 
other hand, persuaded by theorists, used 
and abused the power of issuing fiat legal 
currency; in consequence their peoples, 
since such Government paper is the safest 
guard against declared insolvency in law, 
ignored the facilities offered by private 
issuers and to this day are backward in 
their use of banking facilities. 

A long period of agricultural and com- 
‘mercial depression followed the close of 
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the Napoleonic Wars—not caused by the 
Peace, as the pig-headed declared—coupled 
with recurring financial crises: by this 
means popular attention was called to the 
foundation of our financial system. In 
1886 the late Lord Overstone first drew 
attention to the weak point therein. The 
Government had become indebted to the 
shareholders of the Bank of England in a 
considerable sum, originating in an over- 
draft incurred during the closing years of 
the War. This obligation was cleared in 
1818 at Huskisson’s instance as a neces- 
sary prelude to the Act for the resumption 
of cash payments in 1819; but it was 
incurred again in the following year in, as 
Huskisson termed it, a yet more objection- 
able form. Lord Overstone’s pamphlet in 
1836 pointed out that the Government’s 
obligations to the Bank of England ren- 
dered that institution responsible for per- 
forming the incompatible functions of secur- 
ing the general credit of the community, 
to which it was indebted for its deposits, 
as well as its own; therefore whenever an 
unforeseen balance of payments occurred 
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tution could not avoid wrecking the market 
in the act of saving itself. In his letter to 
Mr. Smith in 1839 his lordship pointed out 
that the stability of a credit circulation 
depended on the certain basis of the notes 
issued against the ultimate reserve of bul- 
lion, the standard of value. Since the 
banking business of the Bank of England 
involved credit liabilities it could not assure 
such a certain basis to its issues: this neces- 
sitated the separation of the Issue Depart- 
ment from any form of banking business and 
its subjection to a strict and inviolable 
“golden rule”? to give only notes for gold 
and gold for notes; this alone could assure 
that legal tender paper, issued against bul- 
lion actually deposited for safe custody, 
should be perfectly distinguishable from 
any other class of paper in circulation. 
The Bank Charter Act of 1844 was the 
attempt made to carry out the above sug- 
gestion: the Banking Department was 
separated from the Issue Department, the 
former being left to the direction of its own 
elected board as an ordinary joit stock 
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bank, whilst the Issue Department was 
placed under statutory limitations, subject 
to the discretionary control of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and from. this 
department emanates the legal tender note, 
commonly known as the Bank of England 
note. Although this Issue Department is 
situated on the Bank of England premises, 
and the Bank authorities perform the cleri- 
cal duties, the statutory limitations make 
the note perform all the functions of a bul- 
lion warrant and are practically a return 
to the system when the spare bullion was 
deposited for safe custody at the Tower 
under the Stuarts—and, as we shall observe, 
like the Stuarts, our Government, in this 
enlightened age of progress, cannot refrain 
from borrowing from the bottom of the 
hoard, which popular ignorance and lack 
of subtlety in analysis enable it to do un- 

1 In 1902 Mr. J. Herbert Tritton pointed out that the 
Bank of England note had to perform all the functions 
of a bullion warrant. A warrant with some eighteen 
millions out with no gold behind them!!! Some will 
hastily declare that the Bank of England note does not 
pretend to be a warrant: but a little consideration will 


convince that it has to perform all the functions of one. 
At the place of its issue it is not legal tender. 
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discovered. This Issue Department is bound 
by law to give notes for gold and gold for 
notes; therefore the Government is mor- 
ally responsible to the public that the notes 
are what they profess to be. In addition, 
however, the Government allows the Bank- 
ing Department the use of a further issue, 
known as the fiduciary issue, amounting now 
to over eighteen millions. This fiduciary 
issue is for the greater part (£11,015,000) 
supported by the Government’s “‘ overdraft ”’ 
referred to, and for the remainder by other 
securities deposited in the Issue Depart- 
ment. 

Now it is evident that the above arrange- 
ment makes the real basis of the legal ten- 
der note as uncertain under the Act of 1844 
as previously, and thereby the very object 
for which the Act of 1844 was passed is 
stultified—no one can tell, not even the 
Bank authorities, which portion of the issue 
is supported by bullion and which portion 
by merely credit securities. True, the Bank- 
ing Department is constrained by law to 
cash the notes when presented ; but this it 
can only assure as long as it can sufficiently 
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dominate the market to arrest a drain. 
The requirements of the internal circulation 
keep sufficient notes out under almost any 
conditions to lull popular apprehension ; 
but it must be evident that unless most 
careful methods are adopted, whereby arises 
that peculiar sensitiveness of our money 
market, a panic might be precipitated. That 
the Act of 1844 made no practical change 
in the situation has been proved by sub- 
sequent history; in the light of three sus- 
pensions of the Act even the late Mr. Glad- 
stone acknowledged this. The basis of the 
note is still uncertain, and, the Banking De- 
partment being constrained by the Act to 
maintain its convertibility, that Depart- 
ment has, as formerly, to perform the 
incompatible functions of maintaining the 
general credit by controlling the move- 
ments of bullion as well as its own. This 
was the very complaint of Lord Overstone, 
and on three occasions (1847, 1857, 1866) 
the limitations placed on the Issue Depart- 
ment have been suspended to enable the 
Banking Department to maintain the general 
credit by an issue of its notes to the fullest 
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extent. The Bank authorities have cer- 
tainly objected to the doctrine that on them 
devolved the duty of sustaining the general 
credit ; but in 1866 the Governor had to 
confess that the Bank had, in such situa- 
tions and under present arrangements, to 
act on this principle, objectionable though 
it be. In fact our currency is fundamen- 
tally still a managed one. 

Under the above arrangement has our 
banking system had to develop; it is 
therefore not surprising that our banking 
methods display those anomalies which the 
late Walter Bagehot rightly considered so 
dangerous. In a natural system of bank- 
ing, remarks Bagehot, bankers would not 
have to be apprehensive of the policy of 
any particular establishment, the rate of 
interest would not be fixed by arbitrary 
control, but the free action of the market 
and the state of the general credit would 
fix the rates of interest; bankers would 
only have to take care that they did not 
discount too many bills, did not discount bad 
bills, and each would have, and be respon- 
sible for the maintenance of, an adequate 
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reserve of coin and bullion: it would then 
be known what the bankers’ cash reserve 
really was. The actual result at the pre- 
sent time, however, is that what bankers 
term their cash reserves are represented in 
part by deposits in the Banking Depart- 
ment of the Bank of England, the basis of 
its notes being uncertain; whilst the re- 
mainder and larger portion are deposited 
with the brokers entirely on credit securi- 
ties. This method, anomalous and dan- 
gerous though it be, is rendered necessary 
to secure. to the market the support of the 
Bank of England under any circumstances. 
The Central Institution is fairly cornered 
by the arrangement: it is thereby kept 
out of the market as a competitor, and, 
whatever the occasion, the Bank authorities 
dare not let the brokers go, since these 
brokers hold the greater part of the bankers’ 
cash (sic); if they were wrecked their 
ruin would involve the bankers, who in 
turn would draw on their deposits at 
the Central Institution and that Institution 
could not cash up. The Bank can no 
longer “ save herself by the ruin of all about 
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her,” as she boasted sixty years ago. Nowa- 
days the electric telegraph has intervened 
and rendered possible immediate orders for 
bullion remittances from distant parts, the 
markets of which London, as the World’s 
Creditor, controls. 

We observe that the Central Institution 
has lost that absolute control of the market 
it formerly enjoyed and which alone could 
assure its own safety. Business is done at 
sight, and in their tills, or these immediate 
claims on the floating gold, the bankers 
begin to see their real reserves and their 
deposits at the Central Institution are ren- 
dered less necessary. Therefore every fresh 
strain that turns the sterling exchange against 
this country drains the Banking Depart- 
ment of the Bank of England of its re- 
serve, whilst the old power of arresting the 
drain at the expense of the market is lost. 
Thus by the recent demand from New York 
it lost thirteen millions in thirteen months 
(1896-1897). 

It may be said that this is purely a ban- 
kers’ question ; that as long as undue strin- 
gency in rates or panic is avoided the general 
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public are no sufferers. This is a fatal delu- 
sion! There is not a single sufferer in the 
country, from the large masses of the popu- 
lation living in or on the verge of poverty 
to the distressed landowner and farmer, 
the manufacturer harassed by cutting com- 
petition, or the investor who fails to find a 
good security offering an adequate rate of 
interest, who is not affected, whose dis- 
tresses are not traceable ultimately to the 
virtual breach of faith complained of. 

During the eighteenth century the faulty 
financial system inaugurated by the original 
Bank Charter caused trouble enough— 
further tinkering with the standard of 
value, fixing ratios between gold and silver, 
making at times confusion worse confounded 
—yet, as the foreign balances were almost 
entirely due to mutual trade transactions, 
there was always a tendency to return to 
an equal balance of payments, which assured 
a period of ease and prosperity. 

Since the close of the Napoleonic Wars 
a fresh factor has intervened, and this factor 
must be borne in mind to insure a complete 
understanding of the present situation. 
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The enormous loans of English capital 
abroad is this factor. Some part of these 
loans might be a real national saving; but, 
as Huskisson pointed out in 1829, the peri- 
odical gluts of this so-called loanable money 
capital rather arose from disappointment 
in home or private ventures or by the un- 
expected fortunes of individuals arising from 
the undue fluctuations in prices, so that 
the process may be looked on as a national 
loss, purchased by the ruin and poverty of 
many; since capital that could have per- 
fected our state was sent away. 

Previous to 1854 the amount of these 
investments of our capital in foreign parts 
largely exceeded the tribute payments for 
interest thereon. The periodical glut of 
this loanable money produced a _ corres- 
ponding period of ease whilst it was being 
disposed of; ease that snared the market. 
These investments, though causing an 
excess of produce exports, yet acted 
on the monetary exchanges as imports, 
which, though appearing paradoxical, is a 
truth Lord Goschen cleverly demonstrates 


in his Foreign Eachanges. These balances 
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caused drains of gold from the reserve and 
forced the Bank of England to periodically 
act on the market to cause artificial strin- 
gency in order to protect its reserve, a 
policy that insured those disastrous peri- 
odic financial crises. Thus under our finan- 
cial system each period of prosperity dug 
its own grave. 

From 1854 to 1874 the turning of the 
tide caused a period of comparative ease. 
Since 1874 the interest on these foreign in- 
vestments has caused a constant balance 
of payments in favour of London, now 
approaching two hundred millions annu- 
ally, causing a great excess of produce im- 
ports. This balance would be in itself no 
detriment, provided always that the price 
of these imports is not invidiously affected 
by any fault in our financial system. 

This enormous favourable balance of 
claims makes the London Money Market 
the master of all other money markets, 
especially of those tributary markets which 
have such a balance to remit over and above 
the mutual trade returns. This fact could 
prove the greatest blessing both to  our- 
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selves and the world at large, if the domi- 
nant market is free from all artificial em- 
barrassments ; otherwise it is a curse. 

It is curious to note the lopsided view 
of things often taken in the money articles 
of the daily press. For instance it may 
be stated that “in sympathy with silver 
the Chinese exchange has improved,” or 
“the gold premium in Buenos Ayres has 
risen.” In view of such frequent varia- 
tions it never seems to strike the writers 
that the relative indebtedness to London 
was causing the fluctuations: that the 
proper statement would be: ‘“‘ That owing 
to the improvement in the Chinese exchange 
(or some other dominant silver exchange) 
silver has risen,” or that “the premium 
for English paper in Buenos Ayres has 
induced a rise there in the gold premium.” 
Such implies an embarrassment in the Eng- 
lish market, and this belief is unorthodox. 

Another change, however, has taken place, 
which has been already noticed, and that 
is the rapidly increasing loss of control of 
the market by the Bank of England. The 
London bankers, instinctively conscious of 
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some underlying danger, and proceeding by 
that method of trial and error by which our 
wonderful system of credit has been evolved, 
have used every expedient to insure a more 
ready command over the floating gold, and 
are now able to meet requirements without 
need of frequent applications to the Bank 
of England : transactions are done at sight, 
at rates which may turn the sterling ex- 
change against this country, and the Bank 
of England loses its power to arrest the 
drain, except temporarily by the costly 
expedient of borrowing on stock in an 
unprincipled attempt to create an artificial 
scarcity of market money. This condition of 
partial freedom has already been productive 
of results. Two years in succession (1896— 
1897) prices of agricultural produce have 
“boomed ” immediately after harvest, con- 
trary to usual experience. The explana- 
tion is to be found in the present position 
of the London market. Tributary gold 
exchanges, even so heavily an indebted one 
as New York, where the recent association 
of banks keeping reserves independent of 
the Treasury at Washington has immensely 
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strengthened the position there, have been 
enabled to turn the sterling exchanges in 
their favour if necessary. This has insured 
more freedom to their internal circulation : 
the extra accommodation has enabled the 
American farmers to move their produce 
at prices advantageous to themselves. 
When, however, the London Money Market 
has been apprehensive and uncertain of 
the extent of the Bank of England’s power 
of control, stringency in such tributary 
gold exchanges is the immediate answer : 
this checking of the freedom of the tributary 
country’s internal circulation provokes a 
fall in prices of produce. A few years ago, 
when the Bank of England had more power 
and was making great efforts to increase 
its treasure, this stringency had most dis- 
astrous results in some tributary countries, 
and the Australian, American and New- 
foundland bank failures are still remembered. 
At the present moment (1897) a momentary 
apprehension and renewed caution in Lon- 
don serve to show the London bankers the 
increasing strength of their position, and, 
as no profit is to be got in supporting 
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the Central Institution, rates rapidly ease 
again. 

When we come to consider the ques- 
tion as between the London Money Market 
and the market of tributary countries 
whose paper is not convertible into gold 
on demand, so that the relative states of 
credit cannot govern the gold sterling ex- 
change, we find that our financial houses 
have to be more guarded in accommodating 
the commercial paper of such countries, 
and to insure safety to themselves. must 
ascertain the price by the state of the relative 
indebtedness of the several markets to our 
own. This causes the fluctuations and de- 
preciation in price here of such paper, of 
its standard of value, and of the produce 
such paper commands. If the London 
Money Market were free from the embarrass- 
ment the uncertain basis of our currency 
entails, our bankers would have their reserves 
in hard cash, money with the brokers would 
not be part of such reserve, as it is, but 
would be an investment venture entirely. 
Thus secured, the bill discounter in the 
competition for profit would soon drive up 
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this paper of such tributary countries to 
a price in our monetary computation equiva- 
lent to its real par value. 

Another fact tends to confusion in the 
popular mind and conceals the real source 
of the ill wind. Many countries situated 
as above have a monopoly of rare produce, 
such as tea, coffee, spices, silks, etc., ete. 
As other countries are equally eager to 
obtain such produce as cheap as ourselves, 
and as there is no cheaper course to obtain 
a power of demand in such countries than 
by securing a power of purchase in London, 
so as to be able to buy this paper on equal 
terms with ourselves, Continental countries 
and others will ship us farm produce and 
manufactures and such will be sold at 
prices which, however unremunerative to 
the English competitor, more than com- 
pensate the importer by the value of the 
rare produce obtained, which could not 
otherwise be obtained at so low a price. 
Thus the price of tea in Denmark, America 
or Belgium may very much more affect the 
price of butter, corn and iron in England 
than the cost of producing these latter 
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commodities. Hence arises our agricultural 
depression, and as any premium on English 
paper makes our manufactures dearer in 
such tributary markets their customers fail 
them; unless our manufacturers lower their 
prices, which they will do rather than lose 
custom; but as their returns decline they must 
be more stringent with their employees. This 
is the root of the trade competition of the 
present age, and the results to large masses 
are deplorable and tragical. 

Such is the embarrassment arising from 
a currency on a mixed basis, and if, in a 
blind attempt to extricate us from increasing 
difficulties, the Government create further 
troubles by enactments we may expect 
more crushing disasters. In 1898, under 
the impression that the fluctuations and 
depreciation of the Indian exchange had 
something to do with the production of 
silver, the Government closed the Indian 
Mint to silver; but as the Indian Treasury 
held no gold to meet the return of its issues, 
and the relative indebtedness of England 
and India was such that the price of Indian 
commercial paper still kept below the price 
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offered for gold by the Indian Treasury, 
the loss on exchange still continued. Re- 
cently (1896) the Indian authorities have 
endeavoured to improve the Indian exchange 
by the suicidal method, once attempted by 
Russia until famine supervened, of creating 
an artificial scarcity of Indian currency. 
The loss to India is of course enormous, the 
Indian Government losing the value of 
twenty millions or so annually. No wonder 
the poverty of India is attributed to the 
exactions of the Sirkar! 

All this has brought the question into the 
region of practical politics, subject to all 
the dangers of blind party leadership, lying 
and bribing for votes. The London Bankers’ 
Clearing House memorialized the Govern- 
ment, on Sir M. Hicks Beach’s alarming 
project, that the present Mint regulations 
for the coinage freed the market from 
embarrassment on this point. If the basis 
of the currency, the Bank of England note, 
were equally certain, or if that note were left 
as a currency bill and exchange merchants 
and bankers could keep their bullion accounts 
and deposits earmarked at the Bullion 
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Department, our last source of embarrass- 
ment would disappear; but before this is 
possible the Government must repay its 
debt to the Bank. 
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THE MONETARY CHAOS 
Written Christmas, 1897 


In Sir Robert Giffen’s article under the 
above title in the Nineteenth Century there 
is much to agree with; but the omissions 
are serious. That the Gold Standard is 
now the only one possible for this country 
we agree: the position of the London Money 
Market as the World’s Creditor assures our 
financial houses the control of the floating 
gold, and guarantees that our stock will 
not have to be parted with to any other 
money market without the rendering of an 
equivalent value. This position, however, 
is not assured to a money market heavily 
indebted to our own unless the basis of 
our own financial system is unimpeachable. 
It cannot be so when there is a mixed basis 


to our home circulation. Sir Robert Giffen, 
109 
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however, always writes as if the action of 
our Government ended with coining the 
standard metal and enforcing payment of 
debts in standard coin: he persistently 
ignores the relation of the Government to 
our ultimate bullion reserve, the method 
in which it deals with its debt to the share- 
holders of thes Bank of England, and the 
want of distinction between the privileged 
note issues against the securities of the 
shareholders of the Bank of England and 
those against actual bullion in the Issue 
Department. This confusion of the basis 
of the note issues, the basis of our whole 
internal circulation, was just what the late 
Lord Overstone pointed out as the cause 
of our anomalous methods of banking, which 
under the influence of balances in our 
foreign monetary exchanges reacted so dis- 
astrously on the price of produce and con- 
founded the calculations of industry. 
Referring to the occasional rapid fluctua- 
tions in the depreciated exchanges, Sir 
Robert remarks :—‘‘ Such fluctuations are 
essential even to the existence of great 
merchants and exchange dealers who are 
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most competent to look after themselves, 
and the business of the ordinary trader is 
hardly concerned.” We are glad the second 
assertion is somewhat qualified; the first 
assertion we deny. The exchange dealer’s 
commission is his legitimate profit ; fluctu- 
ations beyond the limits of bullion points 
reduce legitimate trade to a speculation 
on the turn of the exchanges, and the risk 
checks trade. Successful speculations in 
exchanges may occasion great fortunes to 
the lucky money dealer and keep the business 
in powerful hands; but you cannot get 
something out of nothing and such gains 
are made at the expense of the trader: 
the paralysis arising from such checked 
and disappointed industry reacts as a hun- 
dredfold loss to the community. We do 
not suppose Sir Robert opposes reform in 
order that Shylock may profit at the cost 
of Antonio; but his words lead us to suppose 
he would do so. 

Sir Robert’s conception of money appears 
crude. As Lord Farrer remarks, “ the 
functions of a medium of exchange and a 
standard of value are essentially different ”’ ; 
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whereas Sir Robert Giffen’s articles always 
appear to presuppose that gold or silver is 
money, instead of being the measure of the 
value of money instruments in those respec- 
tive countries in which they are the standards. 
The monetary unit is not “a certain weight 
of metal chosen for the standard,” but 
should be stated as of the value of a certain 
weight of metal chosen for the standard. 
The importance of the niceness of this 
distinction to arrive at a proper analysis 
of the present situation cannot be over- 
estimated. Lord Farrer remarks in_ his 
address as President of the Statistical 
Society that “the narrow premises, the 
a priori reasonings and absolute conclusions 
of what used to be termed the orthodox 
school of political economy have proved 
rather a stumbling-block than a guidance.” 
Sir Robert often appears not to have avoided 
the stumbling-block. 

To return, however, to practical politics : 
we entirely concur with Sir Robert that 
it was a mistake to have closed the Indian 
Mint to the free coinage of silver, not in 
the interests of silver, but in the interests 
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of the Indian financial system, which is 
now exposed to all the evils of a managed 
currency. Sir David Barbour appears to 
have arrived at the conclusion that the 
Indian Exchange fluctuates according to 
the relative indebtedness of India and 
this country, and that the present improve- 
ment (1897) is merely due to an accidental 
alteration in that relative indebtedness ; 
whilst the stringency in monetary accom- 
modation, which the Indian Treasury is 
artificially and arbitrarily creating, is merely 
paralysing the sources of Indian prosperity 
by checking her internal circulation and 
all the productive energy and the equitable 
distribution of wealth which depends upon 
the freedom of that circulation from arbitrary 
restraint. 

The above view of Sir David Barbour 
is without doubt correct. A return to a 
silver standard in India is doubtless beset 
with difficulties as long as there is a mixed 
basis to the currency of her great creditor, 
England ; but the traditions, situation and 
present stage of development of Indian 
civilization will only allow a circulation to 
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any great extent of silver coin, and the 
English very properly prefer seeing an 
extensive circulation of standard coin as a 
very visible guarantee that the credit circula- 
tion alongside—or, to be correct, the unclear- 
able balance thereof—is readily convertible. 
Silver, like gold, owing to its little practical 
use save for purposes of ornament, possesses 
a practically permanent value which con- 
sumable merchandise cannot possess for 
obvious reasons. The great value in small 
bulk of these two metals, the care taken in 
the custody, the slight wear and loss, ensure 
the presence of a vast hoard above ground, 
the produce of years, perhaps centuries, of 
labour; thus any temporary improvement 
in the methods of mining cannot shift their 
relative value to other commodities, and 
it cannot be asserted that the improvements 
in the methods of their production have 
increased relatively to the improvements 
in the methods of producing other com- 
modities. It is this quality of practically 
permanent value that occasions the great 
use of one or other of the metals as a standard 
of value : that there have been great fluctua- 
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tions of the price of one in terms of the other 
has been due to their use as currency whilst 
the dominant money market had a mixed 
basis to its own circulation. The premium 
of English commercial paper in tributary 
markets, whose paper is not convertible 
into gold on demand—and where does one 
exist or could exist as matters are ?—is the 
cause of what Sir Robert Giffen vaguely 
terms “the appreciation of gold,” and the 
consequent depreciation of the price of the 
paper of such tributary countries in our 
market. Even Paris and Berlin have to 
use artificial expedients to prevent a with- 
drawal of their gold: this is what the 
“scramble for gold” really is—it is the 
~seramble for English currency in foreign 
markets to clear the ever present balance of 
tribute payments due to London. This result 
could not occur if English currency were 
based upon its standard alone and not on 
its present mixed statutory basis. Was the 
world ever confronted with such a mischief ? 
What a wrecker is pharisaical England, 
preaching all the time to other countries! 
What an illustration of the “Beam and 
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the Mote in the Eye!” All that has 
arisen brings home to ourselves the primary 
cause of the present monetary disturbances. 
Whatever the present price may be, the 
relative value of silver to gold in a free market 
will be found to be very different. 

The Indian financial experiment is, how- 
ever, most interesting and confounding to 
the accepted teaching. In 1893 the Indian 
Mint was closed to the free minting of 
silver, and Indian paper became rated to 
gold at the price of 1s. 4d. per rupee; but 
as the Indian Treasury had no reserve of 
gold, and as the relative indebtedness of 
India to this country still kept her paper in 
our markets below the price offered by the 
Indian Treasury, no gold was sent in and 
Indian legal tender paper remained incon- 
vertible into gold at par at the place of its 
issue.} 

Hitherto the “unctuous rectitude” that 
guided us had taught that the depreciation 
of other countries in terms of ours was 
entirely owing to their own faulty systems : 
that the unimpeachable (sic) system in 


1 The rupee fell below 1s. 2d. during this period. 
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force in England alone allowed of equitable 
clearances of debt ; but here was the case 
of a country governed by our unerring 
selves, with a currency circulation entirely 
managed by our officials, so contracted 
that the interest for money had all along 
ruled higher in India than in London, and 
at times it had been screwed up to panic 
rates. Here then was no case of an arti- 
ficially inflated circulation (allowing for the 
sake of the argument that such a thing is 
possible): the question of the standard 
could not, as Sir Robert remarks, occasion 
such a phenomenon, and therefore we are 
forcibly brought to consider the statutory 
conditions affecting the base of our home 
circulation in England. 

Owing to the mixed basis of our currency 
bankers are forced into those anomalous 
methods of keeping their reserves so ably 
explained by Bagehot in his Lombard Street. 
Foreign paper of tributary countries not 
convertible into our standard is thereby 
debarred from getting that support in our 
own market, which it would otherwise obtain, 
to raise it to a price representing its real 
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par value in exchange: these exchanges 
tend to vary with their indebtedness unless 
various expedients are adopted, all of course 
shackles to trade. In fact a protective 
tariff is one of the expedients for correcting 
a falsified exchange; but it can only be 
temporarily effective. A new loan will cer- 
tainly correct the exchanges for a time; 
but as soon as the actual capital in goods 
has been transferred, the interest on the 
borrowed capital helps still more to depre- 
ciate its exchanges and checks further 
purchases from ourselves.? 

The justification of the fiduciary issue 
of the Bank of England note is that it is 


1 Since the writing of this article many expedients 
have been adopted to steady the exchanges. India and 
Egypt have earmarked gold at the Bank ; other countries 
keep balances here ; and even English banks, besides keeping 
gold reserves in their own chests, keep balances abroad. 
During the Japanese War the Government of Japan 
raised an immense loan in London, which was kept here 
to keep the exchange in favour of Japan and prevent a 
fall of Japanese paper while making war purchases, 
which shows the astuteness of this intelligent race. 

4 The Barings experienced this in their developments 
of the Argentine; the exchange with Buenos Ayres 


fell to such an extent that no previous bargain could 
be fulfilled. 
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quite possible for a Government to issue a 
fiat note within the limits of its circulation 
and reap the profits without causing depre- 
ciation of our commercial paper in foreign 
markets. This depreciation would occur 
if a fiat note were issued beyond the limits 
required by the internal circulation—such 
an over-issue arbitrarily interferes with the 
natural rate of interest for market money, 
the freedom in fixing which is the safety- 
valve of credit and commerce. Fiat issues 
were a great expedient of the arbitrary 
Continental Governments of the eighteenth 
century: crazy enthusiasts, who endeavour 
to achieve the millennium by revolution- 
ary methods and Acts of Parliament, 
generally resort to this expedient in the 
last hour of bankruptcy created by their 
policy. 

The Bank of England note might very 
well be left where it is if only English 
bankers and merchants could keep an ear- 
marked account for bullion deposited for 
safe custody at the Bullion Department ; 
but before this could be done the Govern- 
ment must repay its debt to the Bank. 
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The new gold reserve thus created, which 
would then be the sole basis of the currency, 
would undoubtedly be largely formed from 
the bankers’ balances at the Bank of Eng- 
land, and unless the Bank had its resources 
at command it could not cash up. The 
crux of the whole question rests with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer: he is respon- 
sible personally for its continuance and the 
innumerable private tragedies arising there- 
from, as his predecessors were that it ever 
arose. 
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THE INDIAN CURRENCY 
COMMISSION 


Written May, 1898 


ANOTHER Royal Commission of Inquiry is 
upon us, and it may be safely prophesied that, 
as is the rule with Commissions of Inquiry, it 
will not ascertain anything, and will therefore 
not be able to recommend anything: there- 
fore a suffering community in India will 
have, like the British agriculturist two sessions 
ago, to rest satisfied with the impotence of 
these ‘‘ Chinese” farces. If, indeed, the 
Commission gets on to right lines it will resolve 
itself into an inquiry on the workings of 
the foreign exchanges and the principles 
that control them. 

The foreign exchanges of this country are 
of two sorts—the one with countries whose 


paper is convertible on demand in gold 
423 
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without let, hindrance or premium payable 
on its withdrawal; the other with those 
countries where this is not the case. The 
latter is the case of India, and that it should 
belong to the former is the laudable inten- 
tion of Sir J. Westland; but our own con- 
tention is that this result cannot be effected 
by powers working at Calcutta without 
occasioning terrible and avoidable distresses, 
and that in London is the only hope and 
power of effecting this result without the 
attendance of individual losses and distress. 

Since the closing of the Indian Mint in 
1898 no question can be raised that the 
production of silver is affecting the value 
of Indian commercial paper; yet the fluctua- 
tions continue, and as hitherto its price in 
London has been below even the very low 
price offered for gold by the Indian Treasury 
no gold has been sent there. Recent 
methods, which many very truly consider 
suicidal, adopted by the authorities to alter 
the relative indebtedness of the two countries 
in the Money Market, have raised the price 
of Indian commercial paper to within a 
fraction of that at which it would pay to 
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withdraw gold from our ultimate reserve 
for export to India. 

The above experience is teaching people 
to perceive that the fluctuations in the 
foreign exchanges of two countries are in 
many cases due to their relative indebted- 
ness, and there is no other limit to the 
fluctuations when the indebted country 
cannot maintain such an open gold market 
as London or cannot pursue some artificial 
method to steady the exchange. 

Now London is the World’s Creditor ; 
there is scarcely a country which during a 
year has not an adverse balance, which 
has not to remit more to London than it 
receives. In such a position London may 
easily maintain an open market for gold, 
and apparently at the present moment it 
is the only free market for gold. Now, if 
any policy of our own is occasioning this 
situation, and we venture to assert that such 
is the case, the position of this country is 
most baneful to all human society. 

Turning to the case of India during 
the past two years, our orthodox advisers 
cannot assert that the state of the internal 
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circulation of India was the cause of the 
depreciation of her paper in other markets, 
for throughout that period Sir J. Westland’s 
policy has screwed the rates for market 
money, even on the best security, up to ten 
or twelve per cent.—more than three times 
the rate in the creditor market of London— 
whilst ordinary trade securities have at 
times not been able to get any accommoda- 
tion at all, so stringent has been the control. 
Be it remembered that India is now subject 
to all the dangers of a “‘ managed currency,” 
and the management at present has only 
in view a particular interest, viz., its own. 
A similar policy in Russia—numerous other 
instances might be cited—had to be aban- 
doned twelve years ago (1886) in the face 
of ruin and famine, of which we believe it 
was the cause. We also venture with all 
due humility to agree with Sir Robert 
Giffen that the authorities are busily engaged 
in digging the grave of the English Raj. 
Fortunately for the people of India, their 
backward state and want of trust in any 
Government owing to bitter experience have 
not induced them to make much use of 
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credit facilities. The common people, being 
thus unaffected by an arbitrary action on 
credit, held sufficient subsidiary silver coin 
to carry on their peddling retail trade. 
Any further requirement could be met by 
the dumpy rupee (silver chips) or the coin 
of the Native States. 

The merchants, however, were not so 
fortunate; they had large transactions, 
both at home and abroad, and they made 
much use of commercial paper. An artificial 
action on credit by the “strong arm” 
placed their own credit in a precarious 
condition; besides this, their exchanges 
with the Far East were thus broken, and 
the withdrawal of this partial support occa- 
sioned a further fall of the price of Indian 
paper in London, and consequently caused 
a heavier loss to any who had remittances 
to make hither. The export of produce to 
the Far East was checked, but to England 
was increased, which one wiseacre declared 
showed no disturbance, only a diversion 
of trade, since India’s total amount of 
exports remained the same. 

In a settlement like Singapore, which is 
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merely a commercial depdt, a Venice of 
the East, every interest was threatened 
with ruin, to avoid which the Singapore 
Mint had to be opened shortly afterwards. 
We thus observe an Empire, the Govern- 
ment of which institutes a mixed basis to 
its home circulation, declaring it to be a 
single standard, and which also maintains an 
inconvertible paper rated to gold in another 
Empire, whilst in Singapore the silver stand- 
ard is maintained after a ruinous experiment. 
We make no further comment for fear of 
too strongly expressing an opinion. 
Curiously the Indian Exchange was cor- 
rected a few points with the imposition of 
the Cotton duties. We apprehend a con- 
nection :—An Indian importer of English 
cottons has, on their arrival and previous to 
their retail sale, to pay the duty. This entails 
a draft on London. The amount of drafts 
on London thus created cancels a similar 
amount of drafts on India. By this the 
balance of payments due from India is 
reduced in amount and the monetary 
exchange is to this extent corrected. The 
consequent rise in the price of rupee paper 
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in our markets means a decline in the pre- 
mium on English paper in India; so that 
English goods, except cottons which have 
a more than countervailing duty, are cheaper 
to the Hindoo and the trade increases, as 
was borne out by the Board of Trade returns. 

Now in face of these experiences a thought- 
ful person would turn his attention to the 
conditions under which the Creditor Market 
works ; but then this branch of the inquiry 
would be opposed by the official politicians, 
for it might lead to the discovery that 
the remedy had lain dormant these many 
years, and as such an oversight in such 
divine guides is blameable their exposure 
would never do. One peculiarly English 
cast of mind imagines that a change of 
name changes the nature of a thing. For 
instance it is asserted that Governments 
should not do banking business: the reply 
is that the English Government does not 
do anything of the sort. That a private 
agent, the Bank of England, is bound by 
statute to certain conditions is lost sight 
of: that thereby the banking community 
cannot keep a separate bullion reserve and 
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are forced into anomalous methods in main- 
taining their so-called cash reserves, together 
with the effect this may have on the working 
of the foreign exchanges, is entirely ignored. 

In India we shall yet see another Ireland ! 
Whilst the English connexion is beneficial, 
politically, our financial system, confessedly 
never understood by our divine leaders, has 
always rendered that connexion a doubtful 
benefit as soon as ever there was a balance 
of remittances against the dependency. The 
remedy is easy, almost by a stroke of the 
pen. Why is it not adopted? It is because 
the divine guides do not understand the 
question, and prefer the cheaper empty vic- 
tories in debate, the easily won applause of 
a mob for a predatory policy, to the mental 
labour involved in solving this most subtle 
of all mathematical problems in which figures 
and, statistics can give but little aid. 
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Durine the recent crisis in our foreign 
relations a contemporary paper, the Pall 
Mall Gazette, had a comment in its money 
article to the effect that the market was 
withholding its accommodation and allowing 
the Central Institution, i.e., the Bank of 
England, to do the business and take the 
risk. “The latter, as usual in times of 
trouble, was making immense profits.” This 
should speak volumes to the statesman, for 
if the whisper of war has this effect, what 
would be the effect of war? So far only 
the speculating classes were affected, but 
had the process continued and affected 
legitimate trading transactions our “ sinews 
of war’ would have been diminished or 


destroyed; a paralysis of our social and 
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trading arrangements might have arisen 
that would have beaten us before a shot 
was fired; whilst if we had taken refuge in 
““ Pitt’s trashy paper” (vide Cobbett) the 
country, though thus enabled to carry on 
its work, would have been exposed to all 
the dangers of a managed currency and 
have had its prosperity subjected to the 
whims of some faddist appointed to regu- 
late the circulation, the money market 
business of the world inevitably shifting 
from London to New York, Berlin, or 
some other more certain centre where 
immediate convertibility of paper into 
bullion could be assured. 

Without theorising on possibilities, it may 
be profitable to consider historical cases of 
similar situations. A century ago we had 
a precisely identical experience in this 
country on its declaration of war with 
France. The Bank of England was obliged 
to suspend cash payments, and it appeared 
as if the energies of the country would be 
completely paralysed at the very moment 
when they were most required. Then came 
Pitt’s famous mandate, followed in 1797 
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by the Bank Restriction Act. Pitt did not 
even allow the Bank to cash its notes in 
gold if it liked; he forbade the Bank to 
cash its notes in gold, and these notes 
became, therefore, merely available for cur- 
rency purposes, and their previous use to 
obviate the costly temporary transfers of 
bullion in the foreign exchanges was 
destroyed. We will not criticize this policy, 
or suggest any better course which Pitt might 
have adopted; this was the course that 
was adopted, and the whole circulation of 
the realm became thereby subjected to the 
management of the Bank. 

Whatever may have been the cause of the 
commercial stress and consequent increase 
of poverty that marked the closing five 
years of this great struggle—and we are 
even more convinced than Mr. Tooke, in 
his History of Prices, that the Bank, and 
still more the Government of the day in 
the use it made of the Bank by its drawing 
powers on it, were the fundamental causes 
of all that distress—certain it was that 
during the first ten years of the war the 
conduct of the Bank was so moderate and 
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able, that not only did bullion in the open 
market not rise above the price fixed by 
the Bank, but the internal energies of the 
country advanced by leaps and bounds, 
and throughout this period the country 
enjoyed a greater prosperity than it had 
enjoyed for a century previous. 

A century previous, in 1696, the country 
had a very different experience under the 
Whiggish direction of Lord Somers: so 
complete was the financial catastrophe that 
trade came to a full stop; means could 
not be obtained to remit the pay to our 
troops abroad, and William III had to be 
secretly informed at the seat of war, and 
was constrained to make a hasty peace with 
the French King before that Prince should 
have obtained knowledge of our situation. 

The dangers that afflicted our country’s 
financial system then are imminent now, 
and would be intensified a hundredfold. 
This is not said in a spirit of alarm, but in 
that of caution; a timely policy, in the 
case of war, may avoid these dangers en- 
tirely. 

In other instances, the French Govern- 
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ment suspended cash payments in 1870 
and maintained the war; both sides did 
the same in the American Civil War; the 
Spaniards did the same just recently. What- 
ever happens, no country can allow its 
internal monetary circulation to be checked 
and maintain a war; but that refuge should 
be had in a system of inconvertible paper 
is itself evidence of a rotten monetary system 
in the previous time of peace. 

What a different state do we find in 
Prussia, under Frederick the Great, in the 
Seven Years War. Prussia was essentially 
a poor country; she drew no riches from 
an ocean-borne commerce; she had no 
mineral developments; her soil lacked all 
that inherent fertility that is the fount of 
prosperity in other countries. Frederick 
saw his enemies constantly in possession of 
his towns and his capital; at times he could 
only be said to hold a corner of his realm; 
yet at no time were his people plunged into 
financial disasters in addition to the burdens 
of the war, nor did the reproachful glance 


1 The Market Interest for money was lower in France, 
engaged in war, than in London at the time. 
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of paralysed energy arise to damp his exer- 
tions; he ever had his people’s support 
and the after-reward has been tremen- 
dous. 

This treatise does not pretend to be 
exhaustive of the subject, and to those 
who desire an accurate account of our 
experiences in the great struggle of a hundred 
years ago we would recommend an intelli- 
gent meditation of Tooke’s History of Prices ; 
but it is given as a timely warning, lest 
history repeat itself to our disadvantage. 
This country could not maintain a great 
struggle close to our shores unless at the same 
time the prosperity of manufacture, agri- 
culture and labour were assured, and this 
cannot be the case if apprehension occasions 
bankers to withhold or recall their accom- 
modation; that these latter should have 
to follow this course can only arise, however 
pressing the danger of the war, through 
restrictions imposed by our own Govern- 
ment. 

Now let us look at the foundation of our 
financial system :—The Government imposes 
a legal tender paper, yet who can tell if 
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that paper, with over seventeen millions 
unsupported by bullion, is a currency note 
or a bullion warrant? As long as peace 
lasts and the Central Institution can assure 
the convertibility of possibly presented notes, 
these can be used as bullion warrants, and 
the exchanges of the world be made on 
London; but when danger impends, and 
the uncertainty as to the true basis of the 
Bank of England note exists, no wonder 
that bankers and money-dealers exhibit 
apprehension. A century ago, in 1795, a 
precisely similar condition of the Bank of 
Amsterdam destroyed the _ position of 
Amsterdam for ever as the mart of Europe. 

If our Government wishes to reap the 
profits on a circulation of currency notes, 
within the limits of any natural demand 
for the same, let it do so; but by all means 
let such notes be absolutely distinct from 
any issues against bullion in the ultimate 
reserve. Grant this certainty at the basis 
of our monetary circulation, and not only 
should we have no commercial competition, 
agricultural depression, or such like evils in 
time of peace, but no enemy or combinations 
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of enemies need make us apprehensive of 
the risks of war. 


* Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we shall shock them: naught shall, make 
us rue, 
If England to itself do rest but true.” 
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M.D. Demy 8vo. 3d. (Inland Postage 1d.) 


71 —— ComMmuNAL AND INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY AS 
ReGARDs HeaLtH ConpitTions. By Mark H. Judge. 
Reprinted from the Westminster Review. Demy 8vo. 
6d. net. (Inland Postage 4d.) 


See also Nos. 75-80, 83-87, 91, 191-121, 165, 166, 
185, 186. 


Special List of Publications dealing with Health Subjects 
post free on application. 


History. 


He SELECT DocuMENtTS ILLUSTRATING MEDIEVAL AND 
MoperN History. A Text Book for use in Colleges and 
by all Students of History. By Emil Reich, Dr. Jur, 


Demy 8vo. Cloth, 21s. (Inland Postage 6d.) 
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History—continued. 

See also Nos. 2, 3, 6, 8, 9, 25, 40, 45, 55s 50; GI} 65, 93, 
94, 112, 116, 128, 133, 148, 149, 150-152, 164, 167-170, 
182, 202. 

Home Rule. 

73 ——~ ComMonsEnsE oF Home Rute. A Reply to Lord 
Hugh Cecil. By John M. Robertson, M.P. Crown 8vo. 
6d. (Inland Postage 4d.) 

Home Rute Prositems. A volume of Essays by 
various writers. Edited by Basil Williams. Demy 
8vo. 1s. (Inland Postage 3d.) 

—— See also Nos. 94-974. 

744—— Special 12-pp. List of Publications post free on 

application. ; 
Housing. 

75 —— Corracres For Rurat Lapourers. Issued by the 
Rural Housing Association. Royal 8vo. 4d. (Inland 
Postage 1d.) 

76 —— Lopcinc-Hous—E ACCOMMODATION FOR WOMEN, 
Report of the Proceedings of the National Conference 
on Lodging-house Accommodation for Women, held in 
the Guildhall, London, on May 17, 1911. Under the 
Presidency of the Lord Mayor and the Duchess of Marl- 

_ borough. Demy 8vo. 6d. (Inland Postage 1d.) 

47 —— WHERE SHALL SHE Live? The Homelessness of the 

Woman Worker. Written for the National Association 

for Women’s Lodging Homes. By Mary Higgs and 

Edward E. Hayward, M.A. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Paper, 1s. 6d. (Inland Postage 37.) 


74 


78 —— How To Start A Women’s Lopcinc Homer. By 
Mary Higgs. Demy 8vo. 3d. Post free. 
79 —— THE Hovusinc aNnD TowN-PLANNING ACT, 1909, AS IT 


Arrects RuraL Districts. By Annette Churton. 
Royal 8vo. 2d. (Inland Postage 12.) 

80 —— Pusitic HeattH anp Housinc. The Influence of 
the Dwelling upon Health in Relation to the Changing 
Style of Habitation. Being the Milroy Lectures de- 
livered before the Royal College of Physicians. Revised 
and Enlarged. By J. F. J. Sykes, M.D., B.Sc. Crown 
8vg. Cloth, Diagrams, 5s. (Inland Postage 3d.) 
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Imperial Taxation. Sze Nos. 128, 171, 172, 210. 

81 India Office and Government of India. Zzs¢ of the 
more important of these Publications sent, post free, on 
application. 

82 Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration. By Douglas 
Knoop, M.A. With a Preface by Professor S. J. 
Chapman. Cloth, 3s. 6d. (Inland Postage 3d.) 


Industrial Conditions. See Nos. 14, 61, 68, 187, 250, 251, 


252,<25 4. 
Infantile Mortality. 

83 —— InranTILE MorvTatity AnD InFants’ MILK DEPOTS. 
By G. F. McCleary, M.D., D.P.H. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, 6s. (Inland Postage 4d.) 

84 —— REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS. OF FIRST AND 

85 SECOND NATIONAL CONFERENCES ON INFANTILE Mor- 
TALITY, held at Caxton Hall, Westminster, 1906 and 
1908. Demy 8vo. Limp cloth, 1s. 6d. each. (Inland 
Postage 3d. each.) 

STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF INFANT MORTALITY, AND 
ITS CAUSES IN THE UNITED Kincpom. By Helen M. 
Blagg. Demy 8vo. ts. (Inland Postage 1d.) 

87 —— INFANT, PARENT, AND StTaTE: A Social Study and 
Review. By H. Llewellyn Heath, D.P.H. With a 
Preface by Professor G. Sims Woodhead, M.D. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, illustrated, 3s. 6¢. (Inland Postage 3d.) 

Insurance. 


88 —— EverysBopy’s GUIDE TO THE NATIONAL INSURANCE 
Act, 1911. By ‘Thomas Smith, of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. 1s. (Inland Postage, 3d.) 

This work is so arranged that any person can at once turn up 
to the section which relates to him or her, and see exactly how 
their particular case is affected. The text of the Act and a 
complete index are given in the appendix. 


86 


89 INSURANCE AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT. By D. F. 
Schloss. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6¢. (Inland Postage 3d.) 
go UNEMPLOYMENT INsuRANCE. A Study of Schemes of 


Assisted Insurance. A record of research in the Depart- 
ment of Sociology in the University of London. By 
I. G. Gibbon. With a Preface by L. T. Hobhouse 
(Martin White, Professor of Sociology, University of 
London.) Demy 8vo. Cloth, 6s. (Inland Postage 4d.) 
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Insurance—continued 


PusLic HEALTH AND NaTIoNaL InsuRANCE. By H, 
Meredith Richards, M.D., Deputy-Chairman, Welsh In- 
surance Commission. Crown 8vo. 6d. (Inland Postage 
1d.) 


a, ce aiso Nos. 6, 7. 


International Association for Labour Legislation. See 
Nos. 98, 99. 


92 Inter-Racial Problems. Papers communicated to the 
First Universal Races Congress held at the University of 
London, July 26-29, 1911. Edited for the Congress 
Executive by G. Spiller. In English and French. 
ENGLISH EDITION, 536 pp. Royal $vo. 75.6¢, (Inland 
Postage 5d.) 


g2A —— FRENCH EDITION, 580 pp. Royal 8vo. 75. 6d. 
(Foreign Postage, 9d.) 
93 —— REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS OF First INTERNATIONAL 
Races ConGress. Royal 8vo. 1s. (Inland Postage 2d.) 
Ireland. 
- 94 —— HIsTORY OF THE COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL RELA- 


TIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND IRELAND. By Alice Effie 
Murray, D.Sc. Preface by W. A. S. Hewins, M.A. (In 
the Series of the London School of Economics.) Demy 
8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. (Inland Postage 4d.) 


95 —— IrisH NaTIoNAL FINANCE: Past, PRESENT, AND 
Future. Illustrated by 10 Coloured Diagram Tables by 
E. A. Aston. Demy 4to. ts. (Inland Postage 3d.) 


96 PARAGUAY ON SHANNON: THE PRICE OF A POLITICAL 
PrigesTHOoD. By F. Hugh O’Donnell, M.A. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. (Inland Postage 4d.) 

97 —— THE Price oF HomE RuLE. By L. Cope Cornford. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, 1s. Paper, 6¢. (Inland Postage 1d.) 


See aise, NOS, 73, 74, £42,575. 


Speaal 12 pp. List of eonae « post free on 
application. 
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Labour. 

98 —— INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR LABOUR. LEGISLA- 
tion. No. 7. Report of the Sixth General Meeting of 
the Committee of the International Association for 
Labour Legislation held at Lugano, September 26th to 
28th, 1910; together with the Annual Reports of the 
International Association, and of the International 
Labour Office and Appendices. 4s. (Inland Postage 5d.) 


99 —— INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OrFicE. First Comparative 
Report on the Administration of Labour Laws; In- 
spection in Europe. Presented to the International 
Association for Labour Legislation by the Bureau. 4s. 
(Inland Postage 2d.) 


100 —-—— JUVENILE LABOUR EXCHANGES AND AFTER-CARE. By 
Arthur Greenwood, Head of the Economics Depart- 
ment, Huddersfield Technical College. With an Intro- 
duction by Sidney Webb, LL.B. Demy 8vo. ts, 
(Inland Postage 2d.) 

Labour Colonies. See Nos. 231-238, 246. 

101 Labour Exchange. Lasour EXCHANGE IN RELATION TO 
Boy AND GIRL Lapour. By Frederick Keeling. Demy 
8vo. 6d. (Inland Postage 14d.) 

— See also No. 100. 

1o1A Labour Party under a Searchlight. WHEN ir was 
CREATED ; WHY IT WAS CREATED; WHO CREATED IT. 
A definition of circumstantial evidence. By G. S. Pen- 
fold. Crown 8vo. 3d. (Inland Postage 4d.) 

Land. 

DISTRIBUTION OF LAND. By the Hon. Rollo Russell. 
Demy 8vo. 3d. (Inland Postage 2d.) 

103 —— Lanp VaLuEs, RaTinc or. Notes on the Proposal 
to levy Rates in respect of Site Values. By Arthur 
Wilson Fox, C.B. Second edition. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
3s. 6d. (Inland Postage 3d.) 

See also No. 63. 

Legislation. See No. 61, 79, 88-91, 104-111, 135-137. 

104 Liberalism, Crisis of. New Issues of Democracy. By 


J. A. Hobson. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 6s. (Inland 
Postage 42.) 


102 
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Licensing. See Nos. 54, 212-222, 251. 


105 Light Railways Procedure: Reports and Precedents. 
Vol. I. By J. Stewart Oxley, M.A., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 480 pages. 215. 
(Inland Postage 5d.) 


106 —— VoL. II. By J. Stewart Oxley, M.A., assisted by 
S. W. P. Beale, Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. ats. 
(Inland Postage 5d.) 


Living-in System. See No. 187. 
Local Government. 


107 —— PROBLEMS OF LocaL GOVERNMENT. By G. Montagu 
Harris, M.A., Barrister-at-Law; Secretary to the County 
Councils’ Association of England and Wales. Demy 
8vo. Cloth. ros. 6d. (Inland Postage 5d:) 


108 —— Urpan Districr Councits: How They Work and 
How to Work Them. By J. M. McLachlan, Chairman 
Levenshulme Urban District Council, 1908-9. Crown 
8vo. 1s. (Inland Postage 3d.) 


Wuat County COUNCILS CAN DO FOR THE PEOPLE. 
By W. Thompson. Demy 8vo; paper, 6¢.; cloth, ts. 
(Inland Postage 1d.) 


—— See also Nos. 40, 69-71, 75-80, 110-112, 11g, 120, 
£22,129, 120, 144-102, 210, 220-231-240, 


109 


Local Taxation. 


tro —— LocaL TaxaTION IN Lonpon. By M. E. Lange. 
With a Preface by Lord Welby. Demy 8vo. 1s. (Inland 
Postage 14d.) 


—— See also Nos. 128, 171, 172, 210. 


London. 
TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL UNDER THE LONDON BUILDING 


III 
Act. A Manual for Appellants. By Charles H. Love. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6¢. (Inland Postage 3d.) 

IIIA Lonpon County Councit. Messrs. P.S. King & Son 


are the publishers appointed for the sale of the reports 
and publications of the London County Council. 
Special Catalogue, arranged under subjects, post free on 
application. 
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London— continued. 


— Lonpon Municipat GOVERNMENT. ‘The History of a 
Great Reform, 1880-1888. By John Lloyd, Hon. Secre- * 
tary and Secretary. of the Municipal Reform League. 
Large quarto, 72 pp., 21 illustrations, handsomely bound 
in half blue calf. Special edition limited to 200 coples. 
Price £1 15. (Inland Postage 4d.) ; 


— Mecuanism oF THE City. An Analytical Survey of 
the Business Activities of the City of London. By Ellis 
T. Powell, LL.B. (Lond.), B.Sc., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. (Inland Postage 
34.) 

—— Lonpon Pripe AND LONDON SHAME. By L. Cope 
Cornford. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 6s; Paper, rs. (Inland 
Postage 3d.) 


London School of Economics. See Nos. 2, 8, 40, 55, 
Go; 61, 65,-04; 128, 133,134, 192, 20%, 326,230: 


Lords, House of. 


— House or Lorps anp Taxation. By Ernest Ke 
Williams. Demy 8vo. 6d. (Inland Postage 4d.) 


—— Tue Lorps. Their History and Powers, with Special 
Reference to Money Bills and the Veto. By Adrian 
Wontner, of Gray’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo. 
1s. (Inland Postage 2d.) 


——- SECOND CHAMBERS IN PRacticE. Modern Legislative 
Systems considered in relation to Representative Govern- 
ment, the Party System, and the Referendum. Being 
the Papers of the Rainbow Circle, Session 1910-11. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. (Inland Postage 3d.) 


See also 199. 


Machine Drawing. A Text-book for Students preparing 
for Science Examinations in Technical and Evening 
Schools. By Alf. P. Hill. Demy 4to. Limp cloth, 
2s. 6d. (Inland Postage 3d.) 


Manchester Rivers Department. The Treatment and 
Disposal of the Sewage of the City of Manchester. 
Annual Report of the Rivers Department for the year 
1gto-11. With numerous Plans and Diagrams. Price 
2s. 6d. (Inland Postage 4d.) 
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120 Medical Examination of Schools and Scholars. A 
Manual for School Doctors and Educationalists. <A 
Symposium of Experts. Edited by T. N. Kelynack, 
M.D. With a Preface by Sir Lauder Brunton, Bart., 
M.D. Demy 8vo. Cloth, ros. 6d. (Inland Postage 6d.) 


121 Medical Revolution. A Plea for National Preservation of 
Health, based upon the Natural Interpretation of Disease. 
By Sydney W. Macllwaine, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. (Ret.). 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. (Inland Postage 3d.) 


Milk. 


PRropuctTion oF PurRE Mitk. An Account of the 
Methods employed at the Infants’ Hospital Farm. By 
Ralph Vincent, M.D., Senior Physician and Director of 
the Research Laboratory, Infant’s Hospital, London. 

A lecture delivered in the Lecture Theatre of the 

Hospital. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 6¢. (Inland Postage 

1d.) 

See also Nos. 83-87. 

123 Minorities, Rights of. By George Jellinek, late Professor 
of Law in the University of Heidelberg. ‘Translated 
from the German by A. M. Baty and T. Baty, late Fellow 
of University College, Oxford, D.C.L., LL.D. Demy 8vo. 
1s. (Inland Postage 1d.) 


Money. 

A CorRNER IN GOLD AND oUR Money Laws. An 
Argument against the Main Defects of our Money 
System. With a reprint of the speeches of the Right 
Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart., in the House of Commons, 
1844, on the Renewal of the Bank Charter and the 
State of the Law affecting Currency and Banking. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. (Inland Postage 3d.) 


Tue Rise oF THE LONDON Money MarKET, 1640-— 
1826. By W. Roosegaarde Bisschop, LL.D. With an 
Introduction by Prof. H. S. Foxwell, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
5s. (Inland Postage 3d.) 


Mothers’ Unions. See Nos. 13, 83-87, 122. 


126 Motor Traction. THe Locomotion Propiem. By Charles 
Bright, F.R.S.E., M.I.E.E. Demy 8vo. 1s. (Inland 


Postage 14d.) 
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127 Municipal Manual: A Description of the Constitution 
and Functions of Urban Local Authorities. By A. E. 
Lauder. Crown 8yvo, 3s. 6d. (Inland Postage 4d.) 


Municipal. See Nos. 40, 54, 56, 57; 58, 60, 62, 69-71; 
75-80, 83-87, 100, IOI, 105-112, 128, 182-186, 210, 
225, 226, 231-241. 


128 National and Local Finance. A Review of the 
Relations between the Central and Local Authorities in 
England, France, Belgium, and Prussia during the 
Nineteenth Century. By J. Watson Grice, D.Sc. With 
a preface by Sidney Webb, LL.B. (In the Series of 
the London School of Economics.) Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
tos. 6d. (Inland Postage 5d.) 


National Defence. See No. 129, 248. 
National Insurance Act. See Nos. 88-91, 121. 


National League for Physical Education and Im- — 
provement. See Nos. 69, 70, 165. 


Nationalisation of Railways. Sve Nos. 173-175, 180. 
Navy. 


129 —— THE BerrayaL: Being a Record of Facts concerning 
Naval Policy and Administration from the year 1902 to 
the present time. By Admiral Lord Charles Beresford, 
M.P. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. (Inland Postage 3d.) 


—— See also Nos. 50-52. 


130 Neweera. A Socialist Romance, with a Chapter on Vac- 
cination. By Epwarp G. HERBERT, B.Sc. Demy 8vo. 
6s. net. (Inland Postage 37.) 


131 Cheap Edition, 1s. net. (Inland Postage 3d.) 

132 Opium: International Opium Commission, Shanghai, 
February, r909. Complete Official Report of Proceed- 
ings and Reports of Delegations. In 2 Vols. Volume I. 
—Report and Minutes of Proceedings. Volume II.— 
Reports of Delegations. F’cap folio. About s00 pp. 
Price ros. (Inland Postage 6d.) 
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Paleography. 

133 —— Pipe RoLt oF THE BisHopRic OF WINCHESTER. 
From the Fourth Year of the Episcopate of Peter des 
Roches, a.D. 1207-1208. By the Class in Paleography 
at the London School of Economics, under the super- 
vision of Hubert Hall, F.S.A. (In the Series of the 
London School of Economics.) F’cap folio, 15s. (Inland 
Postage 5d.) 

134 Panama Canal. From the Point of View of International 
Law. By Harmodio Arias, B.A., LL.B., sometime Ex- 
hibitioner and Prizeman of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Quain’s Prizeman in International Law, University of 
London. Demy 8vo. Cloth, ros. 6¢@. (Inland Postage 4d.) 

Parliamentary Papers. ¥! 

135 ——— CATALOGUE OF PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS, 1801-1900. 
A Subject Catalogue of the principal Reports and Papers 
published during the nineteenth century—also a few of 
earlier date—with prices, and in most cases analyses of 
contents. Printed with wide margins for convenience of 
librarians and others wishing to make notes, shelf, or 
reference numbers, &c. Medium 4to. Full buckram, 
75s. 6d. (Inland Postage 6d.) 

A DECENNIAL SUPPLEMENT to the above, rgo1 to 

1910. Medium 4to. Full Buckram, 5s. (Inland 

Postage, 4d.) 

137 —— ANNUAL AND MONTHLY CATALOGUES OF PARLIA- 

MENTARY Papers. Lost free on application. 


Peace. See Nos. 50, 51, 52, 92, 93, 248. 

138 People’s Banks: A Record of Social and Economic 
Success. By H. W. Wolff, author of ‘Co-operative 
Banking,” “ Agricultural Banks,” &c. Third Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Demy 8yo. Cloth, 600 pages. 
6s. (Inland Postage 6d.) 

See also Nos. 46, 47, 48, 247. 


Philanthropy. 

History oF ENGLIsH PHILANTHROPY, from the Dis- 
solution of the Monasteries to the taking of the First 
Census. By B. Kirkman Gray. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
7s. 6d. (Inland Postage 4d.) 
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Philanthropy—continued. 


—— PHILANTHROPY AND THE STATE; OR SOCIAL POLITICS. 
By B. Kirkman Gray. Edited by Eleanor Kirkman 
Gray and B. L. Hutchins. _A companion volume to 
‘History of English Philanthropy,” by the same author. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. (Inland Postage 4d.) 

Physical Condition of School Children. Report on 
the Physical Condition of 1,400 School Children in 
the City of Edinburgh, together with some Account of 
their Homes and Surroundings. Prepared by a Com- 
mittee of Edinburgh’ Citizens, and published for the 
Edinburgh Charity Organisation Society. Royal 4to. 55. 
(Inland Postage, 5d.) 

Political Economy. See Nos. 1-4, 49A, 64, 163, 164, 
203-210. 


Political Priests and Irish Ruin. By F. H. O’Donnell, 
M.A., author of ‘“‘ A History of the Irish Parliamentary 
Party.” A Second Edition, revised and brought up to 
date, of the author’s previous work “ Paraguay on 
Shannon.” Demy 8vo. 1s. (Inland Postage 3d.) 


Political Socialism: A Remonstrance. A Collection of 
Papers by Members of the British Constitution Asso- 
ciation, with Presidential Addresses by Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh and Lord Hugh Cecil. Edited by Mark H. 
Judge. Crown 8vo. Paper boards, 1s. net; cloth, 
1s. 6d. (Inland Postage 3d.) 

Poor Law. 


— Poor Law. Administrative Reform and the Local 
Government Board. By J. Theodore Dodd, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. (Inland Postage 2d.) 


— County Counci.s’ ASSsOcIATION’s PROPOSALS FOR 
Poor Law ADMINISTRATION, after consideration of 
Majority and Minority Reports. Containing also views 
of Royal Commissioners on the Scheme. Demy 8vo. ts. 
(Inland Postage 2d.) 


—— DEsTITUTION AND SuGGESTED REMEDIES. No. 1 of a 
Series of Manuals edited by The Catholic Social Guild. 
With Preface by the Right Rev. Mgr. Parkinson, D.D., 


President of Oscott College, Birmingham. Demy 
8vo. 6d. (Inland Postage 14d.) 
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Poor Law—continued. 


DeEsTITUTION CONFERENCE: Report of the Pro- 
ceedings of the National Conference on the Prevention 
of Destitution, held in Westminster, 1911. In one 
volume. 8vo. tos. 6d. (Inland Postage 5d.) 

The Conference was divided into Five Sections, and 
Reports of the Proceedings can be obtained separately, 
price 2s. 6d. each. (Inland Postage 3d.) 
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THE ENGLISH Poor Laws: their History, Principles, 
and Administration. Tiree Lectures delivered at the 
Women’s University Settlement, Southwark. By Sophia 
Lonsdale. Third and revised edition. Crown 8vo. 1s. 
(Inland Postage 2d.) 


149 ——- THE DanisH Poor ReE.iEF System: an Example for 
England. By Edith Sellers. An account of the Poor 
Relief System as practised in Denmark, which is generally 
considered to be a model of its kind. Crown 8vo. 
Limp cloth, 2s. (Inland Postage 2d.) 


150 


History OF THE ENGLISH PooR Law, 924-1853, 
In connection with the legislation and other circum- 
stances affecting the condition of the people. By Sir 
George Nicholls, K.C.B. Revised edition, with a Bio- 
graphy and Portrait of the Author. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. (Inland Postage 7d.) 


151 VoL. 3: 1834-1898 by Thomas Mackay. Demy 8vo. 


7s. 6d. net. (Inland Postage 67.) 
152 The set of 3 Vols, 15s. (Inland Postage rod.) 


153 —— MEMORANDUM ON THE REPORTS OF THE ROYAL 
CoMMISSION ON THE Poor Laws. By Sir Arthur Downes, 
of the Local Government Board. Demy 8vo. 2d. 
(Inland Postage 4d.) 


154 —— MEMORANDUM ON THE REPORTS OF THE RoyAaL 
COMMISSION ON THE Poor Laws. By Octavia Hill. 
1d. 7s. 6d. per 100 copies. (Inland Postage $d.) 


rss —— Minority Report: A Criticism. A Summary of 
which appeared in the Zimes of June 19, 1910. Demy 
8yo. 6d. (Inland Postage 12.) 
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Poor Law—continued. 


156 —— Our TREATMENT OF THE Poor. By Sir William 
Chance, Bart., M.A. Crown 8vo. Cloth, zs. 6d. (Inland 
Postage 3d.) 

187 ——- THE Poor anp THEIR Ricuts. How to Obtain 
them Under Existing Legislation. By J. Theodore Dodd, 
M.A., Guardian and Councillor for the City of Oxford. 
Demy 8vo. 6d. (Inland Postage 1d.) 


158 —— Poor Law Rerorm, vd@ TerTIa. The Case for the 
Guardians. By Sir William Chance, Bart., M.A. 
Crown 8vo. Paper, 1s. Cloth, 1s. 6d. (Inland Post- 
age 3d.) 
THE STARTING Point OF Poor Law ReEForM. The 
Principles in Common, and at issue, in the Reports of 
the Poor Law Commission. By John H. Muirhead, 
M.A., LL.D. With an Introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge, 
LL.D., F.R.S. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. Cloth 
back, 2s. (Inland Postage 3d.) 


159A—— Special Edition in paper covers for sale in quantities 
of not less than 50 at 6d. each. 


159 


Poor Law CONFERENCES: Annual Bound Volumes of 
Reports of the Poor Law Conferences from 1897 to 
Ig1o-Ir. Price 12s. each. (Inland Postage 5d.) 
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Poor Law Orpers. Arranged and Annotated by 
H. Jenner-Fust, M.A., J.P. Second edition. Royal 
8vo. 42s. net. (Inland Postage 6d.) 


Poor Law OrbeErs (Supplement to). The Relief 
Regulation Order, torr, and the Boarding-Out Order, 
1911, with other Orders relating tothe Administration of 
Relief, together with Introduction, Notes, and Explana- 
tions. Being a supplement to the above volume issued 
in 1907. By Herbert Jenner-Fust, M.A., J.P., late a 
General Inspector of the Local Government Board. 
Royal 8vo. 5s. (Inland Postage 4d.) 


—— See also Nos. 231-240, 242-246. 
163 Prices. Course of Average Prices of General Commodi- 
ties, 1820-1907. Compiled by Augustus Sauerbeck, 


F.S.S. Royal 4to. With folding Diagram. rs. (Inland 
Postage 1d.) 
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Printing Trades. Sze No. 252. 
Prize, Law of. See Nos. 50, 51, 52. 


164 Production and Distribution. A Histoty of the 
Theories of Production and Distribution in English 
Political Economy from 1776-1848. By Edwin Cannan, 
M.A., LL.D. Second edition. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
tos. 6d. (Inland Postage 5d.) 


165 Progress: Civic, Social, and Industrial. The Quarterly 
Magazine of the British Institute of Social Service. 6d. 
(Inland Postage 2d.) Annual Subscription, 2s. 6d. 
post free. 

Contains the Official Record of the National League for 
Physical Education and Improvement, and information re- 
garding Foreign Social Activities. 

A full list of all Publications on Social Topics, including 
Articles in Periodicals during the preceding quarter, forms 
an invaluable feature of each issue. 


166 SupjecTt INDEX FoR Five YEARS. Royal 8vo. 64d. 

(Inland Postage 4d.) 
Protection. 

167 —— PROTECTION IN CANADA AND AUSTRALASIA. By C. H. 
Chomley, B.A., LL.B. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 35. 6d. 
(Inland Postage 3d.) 

168 ——— PROTECTION IN France. By H. O. Meredith, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. (Inland Postage 3d.) 

169 —— Protection 1N GERMANY, A History of German 
Fiscal Policy during the Nineteenth Century. By 
William Harbutt Dawson. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
(Inland Postage 3d.) 

LTO" PROTECTION IN THE UNITED States. A Study of 


the origin and growth of the American Tariff System 
and its social and economic influences. By A. Maurice 
Low. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 3s.6¢. (Inland Postage 3d.) 


—— See also Nos. 17, 36, 64, 198, 203-209. 


Public Finance. 


NaTionaL MILLSTONE AND ITS REMOovAL: A Plea 
for Sound Finance. By A. W. Alderson. Demy 8vo. 
6d. (Inland Postage $d.) 
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Public Finance—continued. 


Tue Kinc’s REvENUE. An account of the Revenue 
and Taxes raised in the United Kingdom, with a short 
history of each Tax and Branch of the Revenue. By 
W. M. J. Williams. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 6s. (Inland 
Postage 4d.) 


Public Health. See Nos. 69-71, 75-80, 83-87, 91, 120, 


122. 
Racial Questions. Sze Nos. 92, 188, 197. 


Railways. 


GERMAN 2. BRITISH RaiLways: With Special Refer- 
ence to Owner’s Risk and Traders’ Claims. By Edwin 
A. Pratt, Author of ‘ Railways and Nationalisation,” 
1907. Demy 8vo. ts. (Inland Postage 13d.) 


—— SraTeE Ratiways : Object Lessons from other Lands. 
By Edwin A. Pratt, Author of “ Railways and Nationali- 


” 


sation,” 1907. Demy 8vo. 1s. (Inland Postage 2d.) 


—— IrRIsH’ RAILWAYS AND THEIR NATIONALISATION: By 
Edwin A. Pratt, Author of “ Railways and Nationalisa- 
tion.” Demy 8vo. 6d. (Inland Postage 1d.) 


—— THe Rattway CLerx’s AssisTANT. By Geo. B. 
Lissenden. Crown 8vo. ts. 6d. (Inland Postage 3d.) 


—— THE RatLway TRADER’s GUIDE, to Forwarding, 
Receiving, Railway Charges, and all other Matters 
incidental to Transactions with the Railway Companies. 
By Geo. B. Lissenden. Royal 8vo. Cloth. 250 pp., 
including 48 pp. of Ready Reckoner, in addition to 
other tables and specimen forms. 7s. 6d. (Inland 
Postage 5d.) 


—— MOonTHLY BULLETIN OF THE INTERNATIONAL RalIL- 
wAy CoNGREss AssociATION (English edition). — Illus- 
trated. Single numbers vary in price from 2s. to 6s. 
each, 

—— Subscription for r2 months, January-December only. 
245. 


—— Raltways’ AND NATIONALISATION. By Edwin A. 
Pratt. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 2s. 6d. (Inland Postage 4d.) 
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Railways— continued. 


THE Sarety oF British Ratways; or Railway 
Accidents, how caused, and how prevented. By H. 
Raynar Wilson. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. (Inland 
Postage 3d.) 
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Rates. 


History or Locat Rates In ENGLAND. In relation 
to the proper distribution of the burden of taxation. 
By Edwin Cannan, M.A., Professor of Political Economy 
in the University of London. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. (Inland Postage 3d.) 


183 —— Rares: Being the Revenue and Expenditure of 
Boroughs and Urban District Councils of 10,000 or 
more inhabitants (England and Wales) analysed and 
compared. By C. Ashmore Baker, A.M.I.E.E. F’cap 
folio. Paper boards, 2s. 6¢. (Inland Postage 3d.) 


184 ——— RaTING AND ASSESSMENT IN LONDON. Quinquennial 
Valuation, 1910. A Guide for Officials and Ratepayers, 
with information as to the Principles upon which the 
Valuation is made, and as to how the Valuation is 
tested and in a Proper Case reduced or otherwise adjusted. 
By Edwin Austin, of Gray’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. Paper, 1s. (Inland Postage 
2d.) 


—— See also Nos. 107-110, 127, 128, 210; 

Rating of Land Values. See Nos. 63, 102, 103. 
Referendum. See Nos. 104, 116, 201. 

Representation. See No. 123. 

Rural Districts. See Nos. 1-44, 71, 79, 80, 189-191, 198. 


185 Sanitary Inspector’s Guide. A Practical Treatise on 
the Public Health Act, 1875, and the Public Health 
Acts Amendment Act, 1890, so far as they affect the 
Inspector of Nuisances. By H. Lemmoin-Cannon. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. (Inland Postage 37.) 


San Thome and Principe. See No. 188. 
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Schools for Mothers. See No. 69. 

Schools, Medical Inspection of. Sze No. 120. 
Second Chambers. See Nos. 104, 115-117, 199. 
Sewage Disposal. See No. rro. 


Sewage Works Analyses. By Gilbert J. Fowler, F.I.C. 
Cloth, illustrated. (New edition in preparation.) 

Shop Assistants. 

—— SHop SLAVERY AND EMANCIPATION. A Revolutionary 
Appeal to the Educated Young Men of the Middle 
Classes. By William Paine. With an Introduction by 
H. G. Wells. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s.; paper, Is. 
(Inland Postage 2d.) 


Site Values. See Nos. 63, 102, 103. 

Slavery. 

SLAVE TRAFFIC IN PORTUGUESE AFrRica. An Account 
of Slavery and Slave Trading in Angola and of Slavery 
in the Islands of San Thome and Principe. By H. R. 
Fox-Bourne. Demy 8vo. ts. (Inland Postage 1d.) 

Small Holdings. 


SMALL HoLpERS: What they must do to succeed. With 
a chapter on the revival of country life. By Edwin A. 
Pratt. Crown 8vo, Cloth back, 1s. (Inland Postage 
34.) 

—— SMALL Ho.pincs ConrTRovEersy. Ownership 2. 
Tenancy. By Mrs. Roland Wilkins (L. Jebb). With 
a Prefatory Letter by the Marquis of Lincolnshire. 
Demy 8vo. 2d. (Inland Postage $d.) 

—— Rurat DEVELOPMENT AND SMALL Hotprinecs. Official 
Report of the Proceedings of the National Congress held 
at the Crystal Palace in connection with the Festival 
of Empire, October 18-20, rg11. With an Address by 
the Marquis of Lincolnshire, K.G., P.C., ex-President of 
the Board of Agriculture. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. (Inland 
Postage, 3d.) 

See also Nos. 1-4A, 109. 


Social Democracy, New. A Study for the Times. By 
J. H. Harley, M.A., late Scholar of Mansfield College 
Oxford ; Vice-President of the National Union of Jour! 
nalists. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 6s. (Inland Postage 4d.) 
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Socialism. See Nos. 65, 104, 130, 131, 143. 


Spencer. Herbert Spencer Refutes recent Misrepresenta- 
tions. Professor Bourne’s defamatory attacks met by 
excerpts culled from the Philosopher’s works. By Alfred 
W. Tillett. Crown 8vo. 6d. (Inland Postage 4d.) 

State. 

—— THE PROVINCE OF THE StaTE. By Sir Roland K. 
Wilson, Bart. Author of “A Short History of Modern 
English Law,” &c., 1911. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
(Inland Postage 4d.) 


STATE Raitways. See Nos. 173, 174, 180. 


Statistics. 

—— AN ELEMENTARY Manuvat oF Sratistics. By Arthur 
L. Bowley, M.A., F.S.S., Reader in Statistics in the 
University of London. Author of “Elements of 
Statistics,” &c. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 5s. (Inland Pos- 
tage 4d.) 

+— ELEMENTS oF Statistics. A Text Book for the 
use of students, actuaries, bankers, &c. By A. L. 
Bowley, M.A. Third and revised edition. (In the 
Series of the London School of Economics.) Demy 
8vo. Cloth. Numerous Diagrams. tos. 6d. (Inland 
Postage 57.) 

Subject Races, Nationalities and. Report of Con- 
ference held in Caxton Hall, Westminster, June 28-30, 
1910. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. (Inland Postage 4d.) 

—— See also No. 92. 

Sugar Convention, 1903-1910, Seven Years of the. 
A Vindication of Mr. Chamberlain’s Imperial and 
Commercial Policy. By Ralph T. Hinckes, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 3d. (Inland Postage $d.) 


Supreme Senate and a Strong Empire, A. By R. V. 
Wynne. F’cap 8vo. 6¢. (Inland Postage $<.) 


Sweating System. 

— SwEATED LABOUR AND THE TRADE Boarps ACT. 
Edited by the Rev. Thomas Wright, President of the 
Hull Branch of the Catholic Social Guild. No. II. of 
a Series of Manuals Edited by the Catholic Social Guild. 
Demy 8vo. 6d. (Inland Postage 13d.) 
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201 Switzerland, Referendum in. By M. Simon Deploige. 
With a letter on the Referendum in Belgium by M. J. 
~vyan den Heuvel. Translated by C. P. Trevelyan, M.P., 
and edited with notes, introduction, bibliography and 
appendices by Lilian Tomn. (In the Series of the 
London School of Economics.) Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
7s. 6d. (Inland Postage 4d.) a 


202 Tammany Hall, History of. By Gustavus Myers. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. (Inland Postage 4d.) 


Tariffs, and Tariff Reform. 


203 ——- THE MANUFACTURER AND THE STATE. An Address 
by H. Hirst, M.I.E.E. Demy 8vo. 6d. (Inland 
Postage 1d.) 


204 —— IDEAL TARIFF AND THE CONSTITUTION. By R. V. 
Wynne. F’cap 8vo. ts. (Inland Postage 14d.) 


205 ——- THE MEANING OF TARIFF REFORM. By Stephen 
Walter, M.A. (Oxon.), of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
Crown 8vo. 1s. (Inland Postage 2d.) 


205A FiscAL FaLitacies: A Comparison with Germany. 
By Congreve Jackson. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 


3a. (Inland Postage 1d.) 


206 —— THE REAL CASE FOR TARIFF REFORM. Employment 
and Wages — How Free Trade ‘“ Blacklegs” Home 
Labour—Facts for Workmen by a Workman (T. Good). 
With a Preface by the Rt. Hon. J. Austen Chamberlain, 
M.P. Demy 8vo. 6d. (Inland Postage 1d.) 


207 —-— STATISTICAL STUDIES RELATING TO NATIONAL PRo- 
GRESS IN WEALTH AND TRADE SINCE 1882: A plea for 
further inquiry. By Arthur L. Bowley, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
2s. (Inland Postage 2d.) 


208 —— TARIFF CoMMISSION Report. List of the volumes 
containing Report and Summary of Evidence, Evidence 
of Witnesses, Replies to Forms, Tables, and Diagrams 
Dealing with Iron, Steel, Textile, Agriculture, Engi- 
neering, Pottery, Glass, Sugar and Confectionery. Post 
Sree on application. 
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Tariffs, and Tariff Reform—continued. 


THE Tarirr PRosieM. By Professor W. J. Ashley, 
of the University, Birmingham. ‘Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. (Inland Postage 32.) 


See Nos. 17,22, 36, 64, 167-170, 198. 


Taxation. 


—— TAXATION AND LocaL GovERNMENT. By J. C. 
Graham. Fourth Edition, revised and brought up-to- 
date. By M. D. Warmington. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 
(Inland Postage 3d.) 

—— ee also Nos. 39, 63, 103, 107-100; 115, 128,,167— 
172, 182-184. 

Telegraphic Communication, Imperial. By Charles 
Bright, F.R.S.E., M.Inst.C E., M.I.E.E., Consulting 
Electrical Engineer to the Commonwealth of Australia. 
1911. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. (Inland Postage, 3d.) 


Temperance Reform. 

TEMPERANCE LEGISLATION LEAGUE PUBLICATIONS. 

—— 1. A SHorT EXPOSITION oF PoLicy. Price 1d., or 
6s. per 100. 

—— 2. THE PLAcE AND Scope or LocaL VETO IN 
TEMPERANCE REFORM. Price 1d., or 6s. per Loo. 

—— 3. COUNTER-ATTRACTIONS TO THE PUBLIC-HOUSE. 
Price 1d., Or 65. per 100. 

—— 4. THE PoWER OF THE LIQUOR TRADE. NATIONAL 
IDEALS v. TRADE PRorits. Price 1d., or 6s. per 100. 

—— 5. LICENSING JUSTICES AND THE COMPENSATION 
LevigEs. Price .1d., or 65, per 100. 

6. TRADE UNIONS AND PUBLIC-HOUSES. Price 1d., 
or 6s. per 100, 

—— 7. A GERMAN Goop TEMPLAR’S VIEW OF THE 
GOTHENBURG SysTEM. Price 1d., or 65. per 100. 

—— 8. Main PRINcIPLES AND PROPOSALS. Being a 
Speech on the Policy of the League by Arthur Sherwell, 
M.P. Price 1d., or 6s. per 100, 
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Temperance Reform—continued. _ 
g. A ScorTisH PROHIBITIONIST’s TRIBUTE TO THE 


NorwEGIAN ‘SAMLAG’ SYSTEM. Price 1d., or 6s. 
per I0oo. 


—— ro. LICENCE REDUCTION UNDER THE Act OF 
1904. By Arthur Sherwell, M.P. Price 1d. or 6s. 


per 100. 


Temperance Reform in the United States. Com- 
piled by A. W. Richardson. With coloured Map. 2d. 
(Inland Postage, $d.) 


—— See also No. 54. 


Thrift. 


APPROVED MeEtTHops oF THRIFT. With a list of 
societies for its promotion. By Mrs. A. H. Johnson. 
Issued for the National Union of Women Workers 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Demy 8vo. 3¢. (Inland 
Postage $d.) 

—— Institutions For THRIFT. By Sir Edward Brabrook, 
C.B., F.S.A. A useful little book for members of working- 
men’s clubs, friendly societies, building societies, and 
other institutions of a similar nature. Crown 8vo. 64. 
(Inland Postage 1d.) 


Turirt Manuat, A Manual on Thrift for the use 
of Teachers in Primary Schools. With a Preface by 
Sir Edward Brabrook, C.B. Demy 8vo. Limp cloth, 2s. 
(Inland Postage 24d.) 


—— See also No. 15. 
Town Planning. 


—— THE PRacTICAL APPLICATION OF TOWN PLANNING 
Powers. Report of a National Town Planning Con- 
ference held in the Guildhall, London, on December 10, 
1909. Papers and Speeches by Thomas Adams, J. W. 
Willis Bund, K.C., W. R. Davidge, H. V. Lanchester, 
A. R. Stenning, H. Inigo Triggs, Raymond Unwin, 
Paul Waterhouse, and Professors S. D. Adshead, Patrick 
Geddes, and Beresford Pite. Edited by Ewart G. Culpin. 
Demy 8vo. ts. (Inland Postage 24d.) ’ 


—— See also Nos. 75-80. 
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Trade Boards. See No. 200. 
Trade Unions. 


—— Lecat Position or Trape Unions. By Henry 
Herman Schloesser and W. Smith Clark, M.A., LL.B., 
of the Inner Temple, Barristers-at-Law. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. (Inland Postage, 4d.) 


—— THE TalLorinG TraDeE. (In the Series of the 
London School of Economics.) By F. W. Galton. 
With a Preface by Sidney Webb LL.B. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, 5s. (Inland Postage 4d.) 


—— TRADE UNIONS AND THE Law. By W. V. Osborne 
and Mark H. Judge. Demy 8vo. 6d. (Inland 
Postage 1d.) ; 


Tramps. See Nos. 144-162, 231-240, 242-246. 


Transport Facilities in the Mining and _ Industrial 
Districts of South Wales and Monmouthshire. Their 
future History and Development. By Clarence S. 
Howells, M.A. No. 2 of the Series of Publications of 
the Department of Economics and Political Science of 
the University College of South Wales and Monmouth- 
shire. Edited by H. Stanley Jevons, M.A., B.Sc. 2s. 
(Inland Postage 14d.) 


Unemployed. 


—— REPORTS ON THE WORK OF THE CENTRAL UNEM- 
PLOYED Boby FOR LONDON— 


——_— PRELIMINARY Report to May 12, 1906. 1s. (In- 
land Postage 2d.) 


—— Second: From May 12, 1906, to June 30, 1907. Is. 
(Inland Postage 5d.) 


=—"*lhrd: From JULY 1 “to June 36, 1909.” 15. 6d. 


(Inland Postage 5d.) [o. P.] 
—— Fourth: JuLy 1, 1909, to June 30, 1910. 15. (Inland 
Postage 5d.) [o. P.] 


—+— Fifth; JuLy 1, 1910, to June 30, 1911. Is. (Inland 
Postage 3d.) 
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236 —— REPORT OF A TEMPORARY COLONY AT GARDEN CITY 
for Unemployed Workmen in 1905. Carried out by 
Trinity College (Oxford) Settlement, London. Demy 8vo. 
6d. (Inland Postage $d.) 


237 —— THE UNEMPLOYABLES. By Edmond Kelly, M.A. 
With a Preface by Sir William Chance, Bart., M.A. 
Contains a full account of the Swiss Labour Colonies 
in the Canton of Berne. Crown 8vo. 6d. (Inland 
Postage 1d.) 


238 —— THE UNEMPLOYED: a National Question. By Percy 
Alden, M.P. With a Preface by Sir John Gorst, M.A. 
Second edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. (Inland Pos- 
tage 3d.) 

239 ——— UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE UNEMPLOYED. A Biblio- 
graphy. Prepared by F. Isabel Taylor, B.Sc., Formerly 
Senior Student-Assistant in the Library of the London 
School of Economics. With a Preface by Sidney Webb, 
LL.B. (In the Series of the London School of Econo- 
mics.) Demy 8vo. Cloth, 2s. Paper, 1s. 6d. (Inland 
Postage’ 2d.) 


240 —— THE Sun’s HEAT AND~ TRADE ACTIVITY AS A CAUSE 
OF UNEMPLOYMENT. By H. Stanley Jevons, M.A., 
F.S.S. Royal 8vo. Cloth, 2s. Paper, 1s. (Inland 
Postage, 2d.) 


See also Nos. 89, 90, 98-101. 
United States of America. See Nos. 57, 58, 117, 134, 


L7Q,,/202;.2 22) 
Universal Races Congress. See No. 92. 
Vaccination and Vivisection. 


241 Pouitics AND DisEasE. By A. Goff-and J. H. Levy. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6¢. (Inland Postage 4d.) 
—— See also Nos. 130 and 131. 
Vagrancy. 
242 —— GLIMPSES INTO THE AByss. By Mary Higgs. An 


account of the personal explorations undertaken by Mrs. 
Higgs, who, disguised as a tramp, has spent days and 
nights in tramp-wards, lodging-houses, and shelters. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6¢. (Inland Postage 4d.) 
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Vagrancy—continued. 


THE History SHEET OR CasE-PapeR System. A 
collection of Papers read at various Poor Law Con- 
ferences, with the Discussions thereon and Specimen 
Forms in use in various Unions. With an Introduction 
by Sir William Chance, Bart. Crown 8vo. Cloth back, 
2s. (Inland Postage 3d.) 
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244 —— VaGRaAncy: A Review of the Report of the Depart- 
mental Committee on Vagrancy, 1906. With answers 
to certain criticisms. By Sir William Chance, Bart., M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 6d. (Inland Postage, 1d.) 


245 —— A VicaR AS VAGRANT. By Rev. G. Z. Edwards. 
With a Preface by the Bishop of Sodor and Man. 
Demy 8vo. 2d. (Inland Postage 4d.) 


246 —— THE VAGRANCY PROBLEM. The Case for Measures 
of Restraint for Vagrants, Loafers, and Unemployables ; 
with a Study of Continental Detention Colonies and 
Labour Houses. By William Harbutt Dawson. Crown 
8vo. 5s. (Inland Postage 4d.) 


—— See also Nos. 144-162, 231-240. 
247 Village Banks. How to Start them; How to Work 


them; What the Rich may do to Help them, &c. 
By H. W. Wolff. Crown 8vo. 6d. (Inland Postage $d.) 


248 War. THE EXTINCTION IN PERPETUITY OF ARMAMENTS 
AND War. By A. W. Alderson. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
7s. 6d. (Inland Postage 3d.) 

249 What- to Read on Social and Economic Subjects. An 
Interleaved Bibliography. Fifth Edition. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, 2s.; paper, 1s. (Inland Postage 37.) 


Women. 
250 —— Epucatep WorkKiING Women. The Economic Posi- 
tion of Women Workers in the Middle Classes. By 
Clara E. Collet, M.A. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; 
paper, 2s. (Inland Postage, 3¢.) 


251 —-— WOMEN AS_ BaRMAIDS. Published for the Joint 

. Committee on the Employment of Barmaids. With 
an Introduction by the Bishop of Winchester. Demy 
8vo. 1s. (Inland Postage 14d.) 
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Women—continued. 


252 WoMEN IN THE PRINTING TRADES: A Sociological 
Study. Edited by J. R. MacDonald, M.P. With a 
Preface by Professor F. Y. Edgeworth. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth. Diagrams. 2s. 6d. (Inland Postage 4¢.) 

—— See also Nos. 75-78. 
Workmen. . 
253 —— How THE ENGLISH WorKMAN Lives: Being the 


Experiences of a German Coal-miner in England. 
Ernst Diickershoff. Translated by C. H. dE. Lepping- — 
ton. Crown 8vo. ts. (Inland Postage 14d). 


IN PREPARATION. 


Law of War in Relation to the Private Citizen. By 
A. Pearce Higgins, LL.D. (In the Series of the London 
School of Economics.) Demy 8vo. Cloth, 5s. (Inland 
Postage 4d.) 


Abbe Sieyes: An Essay on the Politics of the French 
Revolution. By J. H. Clapham. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
(Inland Postage 57.) 


Garden Cities and Town Planning. Monthly Magazine 
of the Garden Cities and Town Planning Association. 


3@. (Inland Postage 4d.) Annual subscription 4s., post 
free. 


Electoral Reform. By Oscar M. Wihl, B.A., LL.B., of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, author of ‘Compensation 
for Men and Maid,” and “ Unemployment.” Demy 8yo, 
6d. (Inland Postage 7d.) 


Woman Suffrage: A National Danger. By Heber Hart, 
LL.D. Crown 8vo. Paper, rs.; cloth, rs. 6d. (Inland 
Postage 13d.) (Special prices for quantities.) 
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